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No. 1000. 
Number One Thousand is surely the coming of Age of a 


Weekly Journal. Dear Readers, it isan awfullong time 
A thousand weeks have we toiled 


to look back upon. 
for your edification and entertainment. A thousand 
weeks have we pursued, through good and evil report, 


the same undeviating course, zealously endeavouring to | 
fulfil the grand object proposed at our outset ~the en- 
couragement of our country’s deserving literature, the | 
promotion of her arts, and the diffusion of an acquaint- 


ance with her useful inventions, discoveries, improve- 
ments, and science. To our task we brought a kindly 
and a generous feeling, for our wish was to advance, not 
to depress; and, well aware how little of talent is requisite 
to accomplish the latter, we hoped that, at any rate, an 
equal capacity might suffice for the productive and 
beneficial. The bee which collects and forms into 
beautiful order its stores of honey, is armed for offence 
when occasion calls: the drone only makes a noise, and 
stings. So in the field of letters, and especially in peri- 
odical publication, diligence and activity in drawing 
sweets from every quarter, and arranging the treasure in 
admirable order, best appeal to the sense when much of 
the work has been completed and can be examined asa 
whole: meanwhile the buzzing generation has passed 
away, and nothing remains even to remind us of its 
stinging bitternesses and fruitless or destructive im- 
pertinence. 

We confess that we call on the public with pride, to 
look upon the twenty quarto volumes which contain the 
accumulated mass of our Thousand Weeks. What a 
picture do they furnish of English literature! hardly a 
work that has issued from the press has been unnoticed, 
none neglected. The fine arts, at the beginning of our 
career, were not mentioned ten times in a year by all the 
papers in London; now, such is the force of example, 
they are as common topics as the political occurrences 
ofthe day. Science was confined to two or three bulky 
journals, like angel visits, few and far between; now, 
there is not a movement in any branch which is not 
speedily and efficiently reported, and made known to 
the world. Our national, literary, and scientific bodies, 
Which met with closed doors until the Literary Gasette 
opened them, have their. proceedings now as regularly 
published as those of Parliament. 

The way once paved, we have naturally been followed 
and imitated by many contemporaries; while others have 
adopted different plans, and steered by new courses. But 
all have tended to a great end; and it is a pleasure to 
observe, that, with very few exceptions, the literary 
portion of our periodical press has been decorous, intelli- 
gent, and well-meaning, from the foremost in the list, 
With all the pains of original research, to the penny 
gatherer of medley instruction and amusement. If we do 
not 60 much admire the latter, it is because we consider 
system to be as necessary as matter; and it is because we 
are convinced that confusion of mind, not knowledge, 
must be the result of altogether desultory and unconnected 
Yeading. Still it may implant a taste for better things; 
and is, indeed, we are assured by persons in the trade, 
gradually taking its proper level in this respect, the effer- 
Vescence of novelty, and no small degree of quackish pre- 
tension and exertion, having quietly subsided. But the 
Wonderful change is apparent throughout the kingdom: 
when the Literary Gazette began, there was not a pe- 
Hiodical of the kind in existence; in twenty years it 
has led to the publication of probably 200,000 sheets 
weekly, addressed to various useful and entertaining 

Urposes, 


The alteration proposed in the scale of stamp duties 
| will probably cause some changes in the general qualities, 
prices, and circulation of literary journals; but it is not 
likely to affect them so muchas their political neighbours, 
nor to lead to similar deterioration and abuses as is likely 
| to ensue among them. The Glasgow North Briton, edited 
| by a patient in the Lunatic Asylum, is not, we trust, 
| calculated to become a type of their fallen estate. One 
striking error seems to pervade the whole argument on 
this important subject. The cheapness of information to 
| the public, and particularly to the working classes, is 
| most to be desired; but it ought to be remembered how 
| little time they have to give to reading, and, therefore, it 
| is far more essential that their supply should be nutritious 
| than that it should be abundant. The mechanic has no 
| use for daily and hourly papers to lounge over and devour 
| their voluminous contents ; for him, and for all the multi- 
| tude who earn their subsistence by honest labour and the 
| Sweat of their brow, let us try to provide that which is 
| really good for them—the delight of acquiring new and 
profitable ideas, the sweets of pleasant relaxation from 
their toils, the consolations of moral habits, and pious and 
joyful hopes here and hereafter. 

And to do this, there must be fountain heads to collect 
the waters and pour them forth over the land; and these 
cannot exist without heavy expense and ceaseless indus- 
try. When the Nile flows, streams, and canals, and 
drainages, may be carried from it on every side, to irrigate, 
refresh, and invigorate the teeming soil: but if all is 
reduced to cheapness, whence shall come the mighty 
river to redeem the barrenness around? Who, for in- 
stance, is to collect the news of distant countries, and 
give their intelligence to the reader at home; how is the 
wonderful machinery, which now supplies the miracles 
we every day witness, to be maintained; and how the 
numbers of able persons, who contribute from minute to 
minute to the public information, to be supported? These 
things cannot be done without a high and responsibl 


been our lot to befriend; and imagine how gratifying it 
is to us to feel that the memory of those among them 
who have died are embalmed in honoured recollection, 
and that those who live are the ornaments and glory of 
their native country.” We could, were we vain enough 
to wish it, make a list of these, with our comments on 
their upspringing from the shades of obscurity, which 
would be a remarkable document, On the contrary, we 
could oppose it by another list of those it has been our 
painful duty to censure and condemn; often when 
upheld by the most influential of our contemporaries: 
and we would put the challenge, Where are they now? 
Where honest, just, impartial, and fearless criticism set 
them at once; and whence no favour or delusion can 
ever raise them more, even for a moment. 

In our No. 1000 we boast of this as the proudest blazon 
on the escutcheon of the Literary Gazette, and the noblest 
testimony to its undeviating integrity. Where mistaken, 
the mistakes have been in the estimate of worth, never in 
opposition to the pure light of truth. The errors are of 
the judgment alone. 

We also enjoy great happiness in thinking of the ori- 
ginal talent and genius which has appealed to the world 
through our publication: we can boldly assert, that the 
most immortal writers and men of science of our age, 
and very many of them, have contributed largely to the 
various departments of the Literary Gasette. With them 
all we have cultivated close and delightful intercourse ; 
and from them we have received that liberal aid which 
the truly exalted are ever most ready to afford. 

In lesser things we have had our amusements too. 
Many anxieties have we had it in our power to relieve — 
of many first efforts of the Muse have we imped the 
wing —even first sighs of love have been successfully 
breathed in our poets’ corner —and there are, therefore, 
we hope, thousands of our fellow-creatures who will join 
in congratulating and being happy with us at the end of 





press, and the risk of vast capital. What protection will 
the parties or their capital have, if subjected to be pirated 
and pillaged of their most costly acquisitions the moment 
they appear? The event would be the universal degrada- 
tion of the press, and the destruction of its most useful 
and important features. Earnestly do we trust that these 
circumstances will be maturely weighed; and the risk 
carefully guarded against.* 

But we have been betrayed into lecturing and argu- 
ment, the usual loquaciousness of old age, the babble of 
a Thousand Weeks—the weeks of discretion and ex- 
perience ! 

There are yet certain egotistical points on which we 
would offer a few words, On reviewing these weeks, it is 
with inexpressible satisfaction we can refer to them all, 
and say, ‘* Look at the Authors whose first works we 
encouraged by our praise—look at the Artists whose 
earliest attempts we cherished —look at the Men of 
Science who never heard the voice of public cheer till 
they heard it from our page—look at the Actor, the 
Musician, the Ingenious of every Class, whom it has 

© The principal London Morning Journals, for in- 
stance, whence nearly all the public intelligence is de- 
rived, expend, perhaps, each 50,000. per annum in pro- 
curing their parliamentary reports and foreign and 
domestic intelligence, law, police, &c. &c. If they are 
left unprotected to the mercy of every penny plunderer, 
they must cease to employ their vast means, and the 
country remain in ignorance of what it most behoves it 
to know; and which no cheap paper can ever afford to 
furnish,—Kad, L. G. 








our Th 1 Weeks — and wishing well co all that may 
follow No. 1000. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Poetical Remains of the late Mrs. Hemans. 

12mo. pp. 321. Edinburgh, 1836. Black- 

wood ; London, Cadell. 
“Tue remains of the late Mrs. Hemans.” 
These are the last notes of a well-spring of 
music that has been vocal among us for the 
last nineteen years. We have listened to it 
from the first low murmur of the newly gush- 
ing spring to the full-formed melody of the 
complete and gliding river. But the appointed 
course has been run, and the sweet current has 
mingled with the mighty depths of eternity. 
The present has now no future; but the past 
has ; the gifted eye and hand will achieve no 
more, but what they have achieved will linger 
with us to the last. Mrs. Hemans has left a 
rich legacy to the literature of her country. 
How many feminine feelings have ‘‘ discoursed 
eloquent music ;’’ how many delicate but deep 
thoughts, how many impressions of natural 
loveliness, have found that existence in her 
pages, by which the few give utterance to the 
emotions of the many! All have alike their 
own hidden world of poetry; and the poet’s 
only peculiar gift is its expression. The 
volume now before us was chiefly written while 





passing through the valley of the shadow of 
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death. What a touching and yet solemn truth 
does this give to its aspirations for the purer 
air which is beyond the grave! One of the 
most beautiful poems was dictated from the 
bed of death — ‘the vision and the faculty 
divine’ haunting even the dying pillow, and 
feeling, in its own high and holy nature, the 
noblest assurance of its immortality. We are 
aware that this collection is of fugitive pieces 
already published, but we cannot refrain from 
selecting a few favourites. The poetry that 
has been read but once has not been read at 
all—for 


«* We must love it, ere to us 
It will seem worthy of our love.” 


We quote first of all the sonnet to which we 
have before alluded. 


** Sabbath Sonnet. 


Composed by Mrs. Hemans a few days before her death, 
, and dictated to her brother. 


How many blessed groups this hour are bending, 
Through England’s primrose meadow paths, their wa’ 
‘Towards spire and tower, ’midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day ! 
The Halls from old heroic ages gray 

Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 

With them those pathways,—to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound; yet, oh, my God! I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 

My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness.” 


«* No More. 


No more! a harp-string’s deep and breaking tone, 
A last low summer breeze, a far off swell, 
A dying echo of rich music gone, {well— 
Breathe through those words—those murmurs of fare- 
No more! 
To dwell in peace, with home-affections bound, 
To know the sweetness of a mother’s voice, 
To feel the spirit of her love around, 
And in the blessing of her eye rejoice— 
Nojmore ! 
A dirge-like sound ! to greet the early friend 
Unto the hearth, his place of many days; 
In the glad song with kindred lips to blend, 
Or join the household laughter by the blaze— 
No more! 


Through woods that shadowed our first years to rove, 
With all our native music in the air ; 
To watch the sunset with the eyes we love, 
And turn, and read our own heart’s answer there— 
No more! 
Words of despair! yet earth’s, all earth’s—the wo 
Their passion breathes—the desolately deep ! 
That sound in heaven—oh ! image then the flow 
Of gladness in its tones—to part, to weep— 
No more! 
To watch, in dying hope, affection’s wane, 
To see the beautiful from life depart, 
To wear impatiently a secret chain, 
To waste the untold riches of the heart~ 
No more! 
Through long, long years to seek, to strive, to yearn, 
For human love*—and never quench that thirst, 
To pour the soul out, winning no return, 
O’er fragile idols, by delusion nursed— 
No more! 
On things that fail us, reed by reed, to lean, 
To mourn the changed, the far away, the dead,— 
To send our troubled spirits through the unseen, 
Intensely questioning for treasures fled— 
No more! 
Words of triumphant music—bear me on 
The weight of life, the chain, the ungenial air; 
Their deathless meaning, when our tasks are done, 
To learn in joy ;—to struggle, to despair— 
No more !” 


** The Weleome to Death. 

Thou art welcome, O thou warning voice! 
My soul hath pined for thee; 

Thou art welcome as sweet sounds from shore 
‘To wanderer on the sea. 

I hear thee in the rustling woods, 
In the sighing vernal airs ; 

Thou call’st me from the lonely earth, 
With a deeper tone than theirs. 

The lonely earth! Since kindred steps 
From its green paths are fled, 

A dimness and a hush have lain, 
O’er all its beauty spread, 





* «© * Jamais, jamais, je ne serai aimé comme j'aime,’ 


= 
|did not labour, indeed, at all for the prosperity 

|and advancement of the happiness of Spain, but 

| only for the stability and secure possession of 

his own despotic and undisputed sway. It must 

ch ; be owned, however, that by his last marriage, 
anget | and his anxiety to leave the throne to an heir 

| of his own body, he bequeathed to Spain a le. 
|gacy of strife and contention, which the ad. 
| vantage gained by a premature transfer of the 
| government from the hands of the church party 
to those of the liberals may scarcely be able to 
Than o'er my youth they cast: | gs tes From having arel a very licen. 
Birds will not sing as once they sung, jtious life in his youth, Ferdinand became in 
When ye were at my side, late years exceedingly severe towards such as 
eye he + gaa followed his early rather than his later example. 
iccnseesinniiienis iaiedia i leeeaiiad | He exercised a rigorous censorship over the 
Why should the last remain? ‘ | morals of the court, receiving and listening to 
What eye can reach my heart of hearts, }complaints from husbands against their wives, 
jand wives against their husbands and their 


The silence of the unanswering soul 
Is on me and around; 

My heart hath echoes but for thee, 
Thou still, small, warning sound ! 

Voice after voice hath died away, 
Once in my dwelling heard ; 

Sweet household-name by name hath 
To grief’s forbidden word! 

From dreams of night on each I call, 
Each of the far removed ; 

And waken to my own wild cry— 
* Where are ye, my beloved?’ 


Ye left me! and earth’s flowers were dim 
With records of the past: 


| 
And stars poured down another light | compensate. 


Bearing in light again? 


E’en could this be, too much_of fear 
O'er love would now be thrown— 

Away, away! from time, from change, 
Once more to meet my own!” 

We were the first to hail her advent to the| 
poetic choir, and have often had occasion to| 
express our admiration of the genius whose 
‘* remains” we have collected. We again ex- 
press that admiration : but it is, indeed, flinging 
down leaves and flowers on the newly closed | 
grave. We need only add, that an elegantly| 
written Memoir is prefixed, by Mr. Moir, the; 
Delta” of Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Spain Revisited. By the Author of “ A Year 
in Spain.” 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1836. 
Bentley. | 

WE are glad to see a continuation of these 

lively and characteristic sketches, which, unlike 

repetitions or revisits in general, are quite as 
agreeable and interesting reading as the pre-| 
ceding volumes. The writer enters the country | 
with some difficulty, from Bayonne, crosses the 

Pyrenees, and journeys by Pamplona, Alagon, 

and Zaragoza, to Madrid, where the carnival, | 

bull-fights, inspection of the prisons, &c., fill| 
up his time. He then takes an excursion to/| 

Alcala de Henares, returns to Madrid, and re- | 

traces his route to Bayonne, by Salamanca, Tor- | 

desillas, Valladolid, Burgos, Vittoria, and Vil- 

lafranca. 

curious and amusing matter, and gives us alto- 
gether one of those entertaining journals which 
please without labour, and are enjoyed without 
effort. It is almost unnecessary to select any 
particular parts in order to shew this; thesame 
spirit runs throughout, and we may quote at 
random. The following, relating tothe lateking, 

Ferdinand VII., will be perused with interest : 
‘*In the course of my intercourse with per- 

sons in some way connected with the affairs of 

the court, and especially with a very intelligent 
young countryman attached to our embassy, 
and familiar with all that had transpired during 
the last three or four eventful years, which 
have brought about such a complete revolution 
in the political condition of Spain, I became ac- 
quainted with many facts relating to Ferdi- 
nand, the late king, which place his character 
in an entirely different light from that in which 

I had before been accustomed to regard it. I 

had described him in my previous work as a 

stupid, slothful, and ignorant, but rather good- 

natured, individual. But I now found that he 
had much natural cleverness, had read exten- 
sively, and was well acquainted with the laws of 
his country, and with history generally. He 
had managed, too, with admirabie tact, so to 
balance the opposing parties of the liberals and 
the absolutists, or rather the advocates of the 
church, as to keep every thing quiet, and main- 








was a mournful expression of Mad. de Staél’s.” 


tain all the real power in his own hands. He 


Every where he observes or picks up | 


husbands’ paramours, sending the offenders, 
for one or more years, to the retirement of some 
obscure pueblo, or to read the lives of the saints, 
or sing penitential psalms, in the cloisters of a 
convent. These edicts of banishment were 
often revoked, on a display of penitence by the 
offending party, at the desire of a wife anxious 
to be restored to the arms of her repentant 
spouse, or upon the mutual stipulation of the 
parties to live well together, and lead in future 
an exemplary life, and set an example of dove. 
like attachment. There is much in all this to 
remind one of the singular state of society which 
existed in France in the two or three reigns 
which preceded the revolution, when lettres de 
cachet were the order of the day, and the in- 
trigues of peace-making dowagers would senda 
libertine to the Bastile, until he was ready to 
bind himself in future to attend properly to all 
his domestic duties,—in short, ‘ a bien vivre 
avec son épouse.’ In Spain, indeed, one might 
ook in vain for the high refinement which 
then existed in the sister-kingdom ; for the wit, 
sprightliness, grace, and good taste which 
gilded the immorality of her nobility, and for 
that polished form of existence which the coun- 
try villas and chateaux exhibited, as we read of 
them in the light and sprightly memoirs of the 
time. Every one has heard something of the 
curious career of Teresa, a French milliner, 
who, from exercising her art in the decoration 
of the young queen’s person, came at length to 
obtain such an influence over her mind as to 
make use of her interest with the king, not 
only to grant offices and confer promotion on 
such as previously took care to pay her, but 
even to influence the affairs of state. Teresa, 
in turn, had her favourite, who was, naturally 
enough, of the other sex, being an able-bodied 
| officer of the royal body-guard. The king, i 
/one of his joking moods, in humorous imitation 
of Hamlet, induced one of the players, who was 
/to act before the court in the private theatre 0! 
|the Conservatory of Music, to introduce into 
|his part a sly phrase, the purport of which po 
\that if any one wanted an office he must app!) 
| to Teresa. The power of this omnipotent mo- 
\dista was at length demolished by the sturdy 
and obstinate efforts of Zea Bermudez, who in- 
sisted upon her banishment. The order was 
secretly issued, a carriage and post-mules e 
pared, and the favourite, roused from her be 
at night, was hurried, half dressed, into the ve- 
hicle, and shot off, like a rocket, to the op 
The exchange was the more unacceptable, t 2 
she had not been roused from a comfortless rae 
solitary pillow ; indeed, the scene which “4 
chamber disclosed, when thus suddenly throw 
open to inspection, was quite worthy to re 
an episode in the adventures of that yg 
chronicler, Gil Blas of Santillana. 
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“‘ Had Carlos (continues the author) suc- 
ceeded naturally, and without opposition, to 
the crown, the country would at least have 
escaped from a disputed succession and from 
civil war. He is said, moreover, to be an 
amiable, honest, and conscientious man ; and 
the extreme mildness of his character, ren- 
dered so evident by late events, would have, 
perhaps, furnished a security against any ultra 
attempts at persecutions, which might excite to 
revolt, or his putting down liberal opinions by 
cruelty and oppression. As to the abstract ques- 
tion of the rights of the individual, it is of no 
consequence to me or to my countrymen, who 
have little faith in the divine right of kings, 
and no respect whatever for the inviolability of 
their property in the soil and its inhabitants. 
But to return to Ferdinand. It must be owned 
that, having determined to leave the succession 
to his daughter, and a legacy of contention to 
the liberals and apostolicals, whom he equally 
disliked, he made a very judicious selection of 
the council of regency, when, reflecting that 
the latter would be in favour of Carlos, and 
that his daughter would have to depend for 
support on the opposite party, he chose her 
advisers almost entirely from among them, 
Several individuals named in his will were in 
banishment ; and one of them, Garelli, opposite 
to whose name he is said to have made a note, 
‘El mejor ministro que he tenido—the best 
minister I ever had,’ had been persecuted by 
him for his liberal opinions, and was actually 
in such a state of obscurity at the time when 
the king’s death called him to so elevated a 
station, that he was obliged to keep a school 
for his support. It is a well-known fact, that 
the system of peculation exercised now, as in 
the days of Gil Blas, by public functionaries in 
Spain, extends not only from the minister with 
fifty titles to the lowest aduanero, but has even, 
in Ferdinand’s case at least, been shared in by 
the king himself ; for in all the sales of mono- 
polies, and in farming out the revenues, he 
was wont, before consenting to a bargain and 
affixing his royal name, to ask, and hear satis- 
factorily answered, the sordid question, Que 
servicio para mi? And a minister somewhat 
honester than the rest is known to have lost 
his office for resisting, on one occasion, so base 
a requisition, But, perhaps, the most striking 
characteristic of Ferdinand was his proneness 
to treachery and hypocrisy. An anecdote, 
strongly illustrative of this, is related of him 
in his conduct to Fernandez del Pino, a very 
able and intelligent statesman, who was mini- 
ster of grace and justice during the administra- 
tion of Zea, and who was dismissed on account 
of being of too liberal politics for the prime 
minister, During a council, or some court 
assembly, one morning in the palace, the king 
lad been particularly civil to Fernandez del 
Pino, and when he was about to leave, ad- 
iressed him very kindly, and ended by saying, 
as he patted him on the back, ‘Oh! that i had 
‘thousand friends like you, del Pino! Ojala 
que tuviera mil hombres como tu, Fernandez !’ 
The delighted minister, overwhelmed with the 
te Hedness, and swelling with exultation, 
aap himself out ; but the moment his back 
Ee the facetious monarch, leering, 
an "t and looking round to his courtiers, 

we the contemptuous exclamation, ‘ toma !’ 
i by 2 vulgar and obscene motion 
ieee any in use among the lowest 
Matted tat night Fernandez del Pino 
m ind , erview with the king, parted kindly, 
és “J with the present of a cigar from 
der yal mouth, and leaving his office at 

en o'clock, at half-past one the same night 





he received his dismissal, and an order to go 
instantly into banishment.” 

At a concert and play he saw the queen, and 
tells us— 

‘¢ All rose to receive her, and she presently en- 
tered, accompanied by Don Francisco and Don 
Sebastian, with her two sisters, their wives. 
As she advanced up the passage to her seat, 
she was received with enthusiastic vivas and 
waving of fans, which she returned with a rare 
grace, and a captivating smile of recognition 
directed to those whom she distinguished. Her 
height is good, and she is extremely well form- 
ed, though inclining to become large. She was 
dressed with great simplicity and good taste in 
black, with jet ornaments, and a panache in 
her hair, which was dressed a la Chinoise. 
Though her nose was somewhat larger than is 
necessary, and, withal, slightly rétroussée, yet 
the style of her face was decidedly good; and 
the effect of the whole, enhanced by a sweet air 
of amiability and goodness of heart, was quite 
captivating. She did not take her seat on the 
species of throne, surrounded by a canopy, 
which was placed at one side, but on the front 
rank of benches, which happened to be only 
two immediately in advance of that on which I 
was sitting. The three princesses were at- 
tended by their chamberlains, among whom I 
noticed particularly one, on whose arm hung 
the queen’s pelisse of velvet and costly furs, 
and who was a very noble-looking man, with a 
classical cast of countenance, and a pale com- 
plexion, contrasting strongly with his black and 
nicely defined mustache, and a full dark eye, 
which, while it reposed languidly within its 
lid, seemed capable of lighting up and kindling 
with excitement and fire. His plain dress of 
black, with no other ornament than the gold 
key which designated his office, corresponded 
with the simplicity and striking character of 
his whole person. On inquiry, I was told that 
his name was Mufioz, whom it was impossible 
not to look on as a most happy fellow, to hold 
an office of the kind about the person of so 
charming a lady. * ° Her head 
was finely shaped, with a couple of little ears 
fitting nicely and tightly on either side—the 
first pair, indeed, that ever struck me as having 
any beauty; then her neck was so swan-like 
and faultless, and it so gradually and naturally 
spread out and expanded into such a noble 
foundation, increasing at each instant in beauty 
and charms, until it disappeared vexatiously 
beneath the dress which concealed it; but, 
above all, when she turned her head, as she 
did from time to time to notice and salute the 
ladies about her, her countenance so lit up 
with smiles, and became radiant with sweet- 
ness and amiability, that I could not keep from 
feeling towards her a degree of reverence and 
enthusiastic admiration, which was less a 
homage to her grandeur and proud condition 
as a queen, than-to her exceeding loveliness as 
a woman.” 

Of the population of Madrid, we shall copy 
the account of only one degraded class : — 

* Perhaps there are no women in the world 
possessing characters more strongly marked 
with reckless crime, than those of the lower 
class in Madrid, known by the name of Ma- 
nolas. Unheeded by the police, and abandoned 
to the bloody law of their own vindictive pas- 
sions, the barriers in which they live are the 
nightly scenes of violence and murder ; and the 
only intimation which justice has of their 
crimes, is when the dead bodies of the mur- 
dered of either sex, instead of being concealed, 
are thrust out into the street, and being taken 
up in the morning by the patrol, are exposed, 


covered with wounds and blood, in the Place of 
the Holy Cross, until claimed for burial by 
their relations. On the feast-days, the taverns 
of these suburban barriers become the scene of 
carousal. Many of these Manolas, supported 
by lovers who are attached to them, themselves 
often support in turn other lovers to whom they 
are attached ; and these, again, may still have 
their distinct prepossessions. Hence the abun- 
dant source of jealousy, quarrels, duels with 
knives, or stealthy assassination. As many of 
these women habitually carry open knives 
thrust through their garters, the means of 
dealing a death blow is ever at hand.”’ 

The prison for female convicts will finish 
the picture of woman’s degradation with more 
original features. 

‘** The Galeria is for the reception of female 
convicts alone, and for women condemned to 
seclusion by their husbands or fathers, with a 
view to their punishment or reformation. The 
alcalde of the barrier, whom we met in the 
Saladero, accompanied us to the place, recom. 
mending us to the attention of the alcayde, or 
governor. At the door was a guard, from the 
corps of invalids, and over the portal we read 
the motto of this seclusion, conceived in that 
spirit of noble sententiousness to which the 
Spanish language and the national turn of 
mind so naturally lend themselves —‘ Odia el 
delito y compadece el delencuente,’ which, ren- 
dered literally, proclaims that the system of 
the place is conceived in the spirit of hatred of 
crime, and compassion for the criminal. This 
we found, on inspection, to be true; and we 
could not help wondering that a treatment of 
criminals so philosophic and so benevolent, 
should exist in the same city with the infamous 
receptacles of crime we had just visited, and 
which seemed to offer a fit realisation of hell 
upon earth. The alcayde of the place was a 
Catalan ; his wife, who was an Estremenia, or 
native of Estremadura, held the situation of 
rectora, and had charge of the occupations and 
internal police of the recluses. Every thing in 
this place was consummately neat and orderly. 
The washing-room, which adjoined the court, 
the dormitories, the chapel, all conveyed the 
idea of taste, comfort, and propriety. We 
found the recluses in the work-room, arranged 
in order, and engaged in cutting out and 
making up clothing for soldiers. They seemed 
glad to see us, and were very civil. For the 
most part, they were rather old than young, 
and their countenances were generally marked 
with a bad expression, though not singularly 
so, when one remembered that they formed the 
very choice of the vicious, in a country so full 
of crime as Spain, and that one-fifth of the 
whole number had actually taken the lives of 
their husbands. One, however, who was en- 
gaged in embroidering a mantilla, an oceupa- 
tion which shewed that she was not from the 
lowest class, was young, and of very interesting 
appearance. We were told afterwards that 
she had been taken up for issuing counterfeit 
money, and, perhaps, was only the instrument 
of the guilt of a vicious father or brother. The 
rectora was very careful not to tell us of these 
offences in the presence of the recluses, it being 
her system to make them lose sight of their 
crimes, and never to allow them to accuse or 
taunt each other. One woman of middle age, 
and moderately well-looking, whom we found 
knitting, asked the colonel if he had brought 
her indulto, or pardon. He inquired of her 
the nature of her offence, and her answer was 
‘ nothing,’ though she presently added, ‘ one 
little that I did, and another little that I was 





accused of doing, make two littles; and for 
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SS ENE SSE SIE NEE AN AP ASAE eae 
these am I here — Un poco que he hecho, y otro 
que me han puesto, hacen dos pocos, y por estos 
estoy a qui!’ The alcayde improved upon this 
tale of innocence, by adding, that her offence 
was having gone twice to massinoneday. He 
afterward told us, that she was a woman of 
notorious character, and, moreover, an abetter 
of robbers and assassins. Her character had, 
indeed, been so vicious, that, before her impri- 
sonment, she was publicly paraded through 
Madrid, where she was perfectly well known, 
being seated on the back of an ass, with a bunch 
of false keys hung round her neck like a rosary, 
pausing, from time to time, in a public square, 
or at a corner, to be scourged on the bare skin 
with rods. After we had gone through the 
various rooms, and expressed to the rectora 
our admiration of her consummate -manage- 
ment, she invited us to her parlour to repose, 
and gave us some account of the various 
criminals who had been, or were still, under 
her charge. Among the more noted who were 
still there, was Josefa Ramos, a schoolmistress, 
from one of the neighbouring pueblos. Her 
brother had been serenading his mistress at an 
unseasonable hour, in the opinion of the alcalde, 
who, wishing to keep the streets quiet in the 
night, or, as the rectora sententiously added— 
* queriendo comer’— being anxious to extort 
money, without which it is not worth while to 
be alcalde in Spain, any more than cadi among 
the Turks, summoned the musical delinquent 
to appear. He kept out of the way, and his 
sister, with whom he lived, was summoned as 
his sponsor. She appeared accordingly, and, 
after much interrogation, was mulcted in a sum 
which it was neither convenient nor agreeable 
for her to pay. Her temper, which, doubtless, 
had not been much softened in her profession 
of maestra de ninas, was roused at such out- 
Tageous injustice, and, after words of recrimi- 
nation on either side, she seized the cadi’s 
penknife, and struck him on the back of the 
neck, just where the mercy-stroke is given by 
bull-fighters, as he leaned over to take down 
some fresh accusation. Here was also a woman 
who had killed her husband, with the aid of 
her lover, and then carried him to an olive- 
orchard, and left him, to convey the idea that 
he had been detected in stealing olives, and 
killed by the owner. Another similar circum. 
stance, yet more infamous, was related of one 
ia Lindez, a woman of respectable pa- 
rentage, in Fuentes de Leganes, who, having 
killed her husband, with the aid of her para- 
mour, placed his body in a sack with stones, 
and loaded it on the back of her accomplice, to 
carry in the night to a neighbouring stream. 
As they went along, under pretence of sus- 
taining the burden, she contrived to take a few 
stitches with packthread, through the bag and 
the back of his jacket. On reaching the top of 
the bridge, she told him to throw it over; and, 
aiding the impulse as he obeyed, she sent both 
into the stream together. A shepherd, who 
chanced to be near with his flock, had a glimpse 
of the scene; the river was searched, the bodies 
found, and the murderer identified. After a 
short confinement here, she was liberated 
through the agency of a rich uncle; and, being 
not less licentious than beautiful, she con- 
tinued to lead a dissolute life in the capital, 
until her attractions were gone, when she be- 
came a beggar, in which character the alcayde 
had recently seen her in the Gate of the Sun. 
Another notorious personage, still in the Ga- 
lera, was a bishop's niece —- which sometimes 
means his daughter, though not often, for the 
bishops in Spain are usually exemplary in their 
lives—who had also murdered her husband, 





But of all the atrocious women that I had seen 
or heard of, either here or elsewhere, the most 
vicious, as well as the most valiant, was Maria 
Guadefio. This woman, who lived in a neigh- 
bouring pueblo, had one day a quarrel with 
five men, who were assembled in a tavern, and 
who attempted to seize and beat her, for some 
abuse she had vented on them. Having rushed 
out of the house to escape, they pursued her, 
when she caught hold of a grating of the win- 
dow with her left hand, to prevent herself 
from being dragged away, while, wielding a 
knife with the right, she presently dealt a 
mortal blow in the stomach to one of the 
assailants, and badly wounded another, when a 
stroke on the arm with a bludgeon brought 
the knife to the ground, and it was taken from 
her. In this situation, her rage ministered a 
singular weapon in the comb which she wore 
in her head, with which she struck the man 
who stooped to secure the knife, and tore away 
his left eye. She then made her escape, and 
was soon after found at home, by the justicia, 
very quietly seated beside her mother, break- 
fasting on fried liver. The rectora, in ex- 
plaining the nature of her system and mode of 
discipline, of which she was justly proud, de- 
scribed how she had overcome the obstinate 
stupidity of a Valenciana, who had fallen lately 
into her hands, and who was so hopelessly 
ignorant and incorrigible, as if she had been 
bred among the wild beasts in the mountains. 
She seated her next herself in the working- 
room, and gave her a task. She did not get 
on well, and was sulky, and she gave her a 
blow with the vara, or yard-stick, which was 
her constant companion. The blows were re- 
peated as often as the offences, until, at length, 
she became both clever and good-natured, and, 
after a time, so fond of her mistress, that she 
would follow her like a dog, and take her part 
in every dispute occurring among the recluses 
during her absence. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the commanding character of the rectora, 
and the excellence of the discipline, in a society 
containing every element of disorder and crime, 
and which, previous to her assumption of office, 
was the scene of perpetual strife and murders, 
perpetrated by means of scissors, or whatever 
weapon chance might minister, still she seemed 
to be in some measure awed by the fiercer spirit 
of Maria Guadefio. She said that she was a 
complete hell of passion when excited; and 
when we expressed a wish to see her by herself, 
after we had made the circuit of the rooms, she 
seemed unwilling to excite her displeasure by 
singling her out. At last she suggested that 
we should ask for her, under pretence of de- 
livering a message from a younger sister of 
hers, who was at that time a prisoner in the 
Saladero. We did so, and she presently ap- 
peared — a woman of middle age, apparently of 
low condition, and accustomed to toil ; she was 
not well-looking, yet there was nothing parti- 
cularly ferocious in her countenance ; for we 
had not remarked her when seated among the 
rest. She asked for her sister with great and 
unaffected kindness, and begged that we would 
interest ourselves to have her sent to the In- 
clusa, for she was only fifteen years old, and it 
was a pity that she should be exposed, at her 
age, to the hardships and contamination of a 
common dungeon. After she had gone away, 
the rectora told us that Maria’s one-eyed 
victim had made her a visit not long ago, and 
was not particularly well received by her, for 
she had always said that it was the evidence of 
the tuerto, or one-eyed, that procured her con- 
viction. ‘ If God spares me’—she is wont to 
say, with great, but terrible, calmness wm ‘ to 





— 
fulfil my ten years, the first thing I shall do 
will be to kill the tuerto.’ She has yet four 
years to remain, and the best use the tnerto 
can make of them is to change his name, get » 
glass eye, and transport himself to some other 
country. The system of the establishment 
under the direction of this firm and ingenious 
woman, embraces the minutest attention to 
cleanliness, order, a judicious distribution of 
time, and exact attention to religious ob. 
servances. ‘The day begins, as in a well.re. 
gulated man-of-war, with the employments 
connected with cleanliness and preparation: 
then follows breakfast,—after that, mass; then 
the season of the more important labours, until 
dinner, which is accompanied by three pater. 
nosters ; work again ensues, until the rosary, 
succeeding the evening meal, ushers in the 
allotted season of repose. The spirit of order, 
of occupation, of well-divided time, assigning 
to each portion of the day its corresponding 
employment, all tend to tranquillise and give a 
healthy tone to the mind, substituting a calm 
contentment for wasteful and corroding eare, 
and laying the surest foundation for reforma. 
tion and future usefulness in the world, in the 
formation of those habits which are themselves 
the means of honourable subsistence.” 

We may probably return to this work, as 
we have left the second volume untouched by 
quotation, though we can recommend it as 
being equal to the first for variety and incident. 





The Reliques of Father Prout, late P. P. of 
Watergrasshill, in the County of Cork, Ire 
land. Collected and arranged by Oliver 
Yorke, with Eighteen Illustrations by Al. 
fred Croquis. 2vols.12mo. London, 1836. 
Fraser. 

Among the writers who have contributed to 

the better parts of Fraser’s Magazine,* for 

learning, talent, and originality, no one has 
surpassed the nominal Father Prout. Who he 
is must be unknown to us. The preamble to 
these volumes declares him to be dead; but, 
credat Judeus! if hewere dead, it could not be 
(as we sincerely trust, from its rare learning 
and talent, it is) a pre-amble. No, he is, and 
we rejoice to hope it, still in the land of the 
living, to amble on, and amuse us with his cu- 
rious stores of reading, so eccentrically applied; 
and his ready wit, which only seems to be ela- 
borate because we cannot readily fancy that such 
classical, and often profound, allusions are the 
mere ready currency of any mind, however 
stored with treasures; for we always involun- 
tarily combine the ideas of weight, heaviness, 
unwieldiness, with great riches, and cannot ima- 
gine them so coinable and prompt as the wealth 
of Father Prout. The embellishments, by some 
poor unknown artist (for no name appears but 
on the title-page, Alfred Croquis), seem to throw 

a gleam of light, or of mystery—which is, in 

reality the same thing — upon the authorship ; 

though not enough to guide our conjectures. 

But we may notice of the said artist, that these 

sketches are rather clever for a young beginner; 

and, if he persevere in a proper course 0 

study, without playing tricks, or taking upot 

him, as is the usual habit of successful artists, 

fantastical airs, indulging in the robbery o 

honest people, and in the kicking down of 


* We have always disapproved, and must ever baie 
to reprobation, that style of writing which uses scurr! ro 
and personality in lieu of wit and reason. It is the eee 
inexcusable when adopted by men of evident rere bee 
talent, who possess far superior means of attractne 
rivetting public attention. Low and obscure blackgu ae 
destitute alike of powers and character, ought to Dé © 
only despised salesman of this species, we were Fil ws 
say, of literature, but we must say of trash and filthy 
Ed, la G. 
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ladders,* we have no doubt he will rise to dis- 
tinction in his profession. His characteristic 
portraiture of Father Prout does him credit, 
though, perhaps, a little fanciful. 

But to return to Father, not Doctor, Prout, 
the only fear we have of his delighting others 
as much as he has us, is, that some of his 
humour is too much of the Rabelais school to 
be generally understood. In truth, with all 
our prodigious intelligence, We are frequently 
at aloss for the bearings of his drolleries. If 
he were a Jesuit, he could not perplex us more 
with no, or double meanings ; and, to be aware 
of many of his hits, we suspect one must be 
personally acquainted with observations un- 
known out of the small circle of periodical lite- 
rature. 

The papers now before us are reprinted 
from a year of Fraser’s Magazine, and are 
such as must force the public to do that, 
which, in our own case, we trust we have per- 
suaded it to do, acknowledge the amount of 
talent, in one way or other, employed to make 
our periodical publications extraordinary per- 
formances, whether distinguished for diligence, 
capacity, intelligence, or genius. True it is, 
that much of defect, of error, of weakness aping 
strength, of folly trying to look wise, of com- 
monplace, and (in a certain class) impertinence, 
swaggering, personality, and grosser faults, 
offend the public ; but still, let us look at the 
general talent displayed, and must not we wish 
that the breach may not be widened for the 
further influx of the bad, by opening the course 
to every pennyless and profligate adventurer 
who, with nothing to stake and every thing to 
hope, can speculate on the notoriety and sub- 
serviency of any sort of publication ? 

Well, as we suspect Father Prout to be no 
better than the advertised French widow, ** La 
Veuve inconsolable ;” 4. e. **un symbole, un 
mythe,” we shall not enter further into his 
Delph-ian (for they are neither China nor por- 
celain) productions. They are well known 
through the pages of our contemporary ; and, 
collected together, they are, and it is much to 
say, more effective than in their dissipated form. 
The etchings are, Class I. No. I., admirable ! 
such as have seldom adorned such volumes. 





Irish Varieties for the last Fifty Years: writ- 
ten from Recollections, by J. D. Herbert. 

Consisting of Sketches of Character, Customs, 

Manners, the Stage, the Bar, the Pulpit, &c. 

aq Series. 12mo. pp. 310. London, 1836. 

oy. 
St. Parrick’s Day prompts us to an early 
notice of a volume of Irish Varieties, which, we 
have reason to believe, are founded on truth 
and actual observation. The volume is, almost 
consequently, a complete mélange, in which are 
many amusing bits relating to persons and 
shingn, of which the annexed may afford some 
ea: 

“ The Pinking Dindies.—It is now upwards 
of fifty years since Dublin was infested by an 
organised body of dissolute characters, composed 
of persons — some were sons of respectable pa- 
Tents, who permitted them to get up to man’s 
state in idle habits, without adequate means 
of support; others were professional students, 
Who, having tasted the alluring fruits of dissi- 
pation, abandoned their studies and took a 
shorter road to gain supplies, by means no 
matter how fraudulent. They were of im- 
posing appearance, being handsome and well- 
made in general; so that, individually, you 
could not suspect them. It was by their acts 
only you could convict them, and they com- 
woly pursued their schemes in parties, and by 





night; and they were so well prepared for! 
battle, that the ‘ancient and quiet watchmen,’ 
the only protectors of the citizens of Dublin at 
that period, were worsted in almost every at- 
tempt made to subdue them: so that they were | 
permitted to assail passengers in the streets, to! 
levy contributions, or, perhaps, take a lady| 
from her protector; and many females were 
destroyed by that lawless banditti. Another! 
vile plan they had of providing supplies — by 
exacting from unfortunate girls, at houses of | 
ill-fame, their share of what they deemed booty ; | 
and for this boon each had his wife, as he called 
her, and, if necessary, would assist her as bully, 
to awe, or compel, a flat to come down hand- 
somely. Another source of gain they sought 
at a low gambling-house in Essex Street; and, 
when unsuccessful, they sallied forth, enraged 
at their losses, and repaired them by robbing 
the first eligible subject they met in the streets. 
Dress, at that time, was indispensable. ' No 
gentleman was seen without a sword; if in 
undress, a couteau de chasse ; if full-dressed, a 
small sword: and the use of the sword was 
well understood. The pinking dindies made a 
rule to be well dressed, and, to a man, they 
were skilful swordsmen. Their plan of attack 
was thus :—T wo of them, walking arm-in.arm, 
jostled the victim they meant for prey; then, 
with their swords in their scabbards, chapeless, 
so that the point just protruded, they pricked 
him in various parts, and, if he did not throw 
down his watch and money, two others came 
and took it by force; whilst two more, in re- 
serve, were on the watch to give alarm if any 
persons approached. In that case they dis- 
appeared, and had their hiding-places adjacent, 
doors open; so that, if the punctured man was 
willing to pursue, he knew not where to go, 
but was glad to get away, bleeding and terrified. 
It appears incredible that such a practice should 
be endured for years, without any effort to 
check it effectually, and Dublin had all her 
nobles, gentry, citizens, mayor, aldermen, she- 
riffs, peers, and a garrison of soldiers—no small 
number. The only way I can account for it 
is, that the pinks never attacked swordsmen, 
nor any but single men and citizens, who nei- 
ther wore fine clothes nor swords; so that 
gentlemen never felt the pointed evil, as it did 
not point at them. The last achievement I 
recollect of one of these redoubted champions, 
was a robbery he committed, at eleven o’clock 
at night, in Fleet Street, on a merchant, who 
had reached home, but had not knocked at his 
door. ‘he robber presented a pistol at him; 
the merchant delivered his watch and money, 
and the freebooter escaped: but the merchant 
recognised him as a person with whom he had 
been well acquainted, having been at the same 
school with him. The next morning he had 
him arrested, and committed to prison. He pro- 
secuted him. When brought to trial, Counsellor 
Curran defended, and exercised his wit on the 
occasion. The merchant swore positively to 
the man, and gave satisfactory evidence, which 
Curran, in cross-examination, attempted to in- 
validate. He drew from him that he had 
dined with a friend, and had partaken freely 
of the bottle; that he was returning home at 
nine o’clock, when he was induced to enter a 
tavern, and had supper of nine poached eggs 
and three or four tumblers of whisky-punch. 
Then Curran said: * Now, sir, you have sworn 
positively to this man. Pray, how can you, 
after the confession I have heard from your 
lips, of so many bottles—two, at least—of wine ; 
then, at night, a strata of poached eggs, and 
three or four tumblers of punch? Pray, do 





you not think your judgment might have been 


a little under the yolk?’ This set the court 
in a roar of laughter; but, though sport to 
them, it was death to the delinquent. The 
jury pronounced him guilty. However, his 
character had not been so very depraved as 
many of his fellows; his manner was always 
kind and civil — prepossessing ; he was as fine 
a figure and as handsome a man as could be 
seen: he had many friends, from his redeem- 
ing qualities and the respectability of his ‘fa- 
mily. It was his first known offence, and the 
jury recommended him strongly. The judge 
refused the recommendation. This drew forth 
a host of influential persons, and the case was 
sent to the lord-lieutenant. For some time 
the unfortunate fellow hung in doubt, but no 
more—there was no execution ; nay, such in- 
terest was made for him, that he was allowed 
to transport himself for life. I saw him a few 
days before he took shipping for America. I 
had known him, and he stopped to speak to 
me; he appeared truly ashamed, and with great 
candour acknowledged his good fortune, so 
much beyond his hopes or his deserts. My 
readers may think me a strange character for 
acknowledging such a person, but I knew him 
before his fall, and I owed my life to him once, 
in a case where I was attacked by ruffians, who 
use little ceremony when enraged. The pro- 
secution of that pink struck terror through the 
whole fraternity, for many of them were as 
liable to punishment, and could easily have 
been identified. Several went to London, and 
became expert at gaming-tables ; two of them 
were enabled to obtain admission to clubs in 
St. James’s Street, and I have often seen them 
walking and conversing familiarly with high 
fashionables. But the party of pinking dindies 
were never finally extirpated until the police 
was established. That useful institution, though 
decried by many, was more salutary and timely 
to the city of Dublin than any plan that has 
been since devised, coercive or otherwise ; yet 
so capricious and unthinking are many, they 
condemn an establishment without proving its 
inefficacy ; and though they suffered by the 
want of civil protection, and have been since, 
and are at present, in a state of tranquillity 
and security, many are insensible of the acqui- 
sition they possess in a well-regulated police. 
establishment.” 

_ This reminds one of the Mohawks in the age 
of the Spectator. 

Two or three scraps to conclude. 

‘* When Lord Fitzwilliam was viceroy in 
Ireland, he applied to Sir Hercules Langrishe 
to direct him to some history of Ireland that 
came down to the then present time. Sir 
Hercules replied, that he would find it in a 
continuation of Rapin. - i ° 

** An action for infringing on the patent of 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, was brought by 
Jones versus Astley. The latter had per- 
formed at his theatre two farces, called ‘ My 
Grandmother,’ and ‘ Lock and Key.’ The 
late Mr. Curran and Mr. Plunket were en- 
gaged for Jones, and a witness fell into their 
hands, on cross-examination, when the follow- 
ing humorous and satirical converse occurred. 
The witness was a very arrogant conceited 
person, of great importance. He held a situa- 
tion in Dublin Castle, and was proprietor of 
the house which Astley had converted into a 
theatre. This Sir Oracle, the terror of authors, 
actors, painters, and all wits, now is exposed to 
two formidable correctors. He had finished his 
examination, when Mr. Curran commenced,— 
‘ Well, sir, your name, I think, is Ashworth ?’ 
‘It is.’ ‘You have given it as your opinion 
and belief, that /y Grandmother is a musical 
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piece ?’ ‘ I have said the farce called My Grand- 
mother is a musical piece. I don’t mean your 
grandmother.’ ‘You don’t admit, then, of 
new readings?’ ‘No, I do not.’ ‘ Pray, do 
you think Madame Mara a musical piece ?’ 
*Oh! nonsense.’ ‘ Pray, sir, are you sure you 
understand the distinction between a regular 
drama and that which is called a musical piece 2’ 
*T am certain I do.’ * Oh! then, pray describe 
to the court and jury what a regular drama is.’ 
* Every one knows that it is a comedy, tragedy, 
or farce.’ * What is a comedy ?—describe it.’ 
* I have not come here to be the amusement of 
a court, and to indulge Mr. Curran in his fits 
of humorous by-play. I come here to state 
what my opinion is of the alleged trespass.’ 
* Well, sir, will you describe a comedy?’ ‘I 
will not.’ Will you a tragedy?’ * No.’ 
‘Will you a farce?’ ‘No.’ Then Curran 
appealed to the bench. * My lord, this oracular 
expositor will not promulgate: how are we to 
know his profound knowledge of the subject ?’ 
Court.—‘ Sir, it is not sufficient evidence to go 
to the court. Your avowal of your own ac- 
quirement you must convince by explanation ; 
then we find you competent. Allow me to ask 
you, how you are enabled to judge or form 
opinions on the subject?’ ‘ My lord, I have 
written works myself.’ ‘Oh! { beg pardon,’ 
said one of the lawyers; ‘then give the title 
of your work ?’ * It was anonymous, I can’t.’ 
*Oh! he was one anonymous.’ There was a 
dead silence ; when Mr. Curran said, *‘ You 
may go down, sir.” Mr. Plunket stopped his 
going down, to ask him one question: he said 
he would guarantee his not committing him- 
self. ‘ You say, sir, you have written ano. 
nymous works. Now, by virtue of the oath 
you have taken, are you, or are you not, the 
author of Junius’s Letters?’ ‘I am not.’ 
* You are on your oath, recollect.” ‘On my 

*T believe you, sir, — you 
Then Mr. Curran addressed 
the jury. ‘Gentlemen, it is for you to decide 
the fate of My Grandmother, whether she is 
regularly farcical, or but a musical piece ; then 
you will have to say, whether the Patent Lock 
and Key is not to supersede the Spring and 
Tumbler.’ 

“A Friend lost by a Pun.—When attending 
my father’s business, an English gentleman 
came into our hardware house in Dublin, and 
asked to see some bottle-stands. I answered 
him, and was resolved he should speak in the 
Dublin phrase, as I had been obliged when in 
London to conform to the phraseology there ; I, 
therefore, answered, ‘ We have no such article, 
sir.” *Why, sir, I see one in your window, 
formed like a canoe ;’ taking two bottles. ‘Oh! 
I beg your pardon, sir,—we call these bottle- 
coasters.’ ‘* Coasters ! coasters! they are 
called bottle-stands all through England.’ 
* That is just as it should be, sir; but the 
bottle never stands in Ireland. We, therefore, 
call them bottle-coasters!’ The Englishman 
turned out, but did not buy; and I lost a 
customer, but had my joke.” 


oath, I am not.’ 
may go down.’ 








The Assembled Commons, 1836. An Account 
of each Member of Parliament ; embracing 
Particulars of his Family, Descent, Political 
Influence, Opinions, {c. &c. ; together with 
the State of the Polls at the last Election. 
32mo. pp. 227. London, Churton. 

Ar a period like the present, when the affairs 

of parliament are the all-absorbing topic of 

conversation, and wheu almost every one has 
become a politician, the little work now before 
us cannot fail to attract attention and com. 


author states his sole object to have been to 
afford, without verging on the spirit of party, 
authentic personal information regarding the 
several members of the British senate, their 
descent, their family, their connexions, their 
influence, &c.: information which no book 
has hitherto correctly supplied, and which, to 
all frequenters of the House of Commons, to all 
readers of the parliamentary debates, is of great 
value. The greatest care and accuracy appear 
to be displayed in the compilation, and the many 
anecdotes distributed throughout unite interest 
and information. We will conclude by strongly 
recommending the 4 bled C s to the 
notice of our readers, and by extracting, at 
random, a few passages from its pages, which 
will at once explain the nature of the pro- 
duction. 

* Bulwer (Lincoln.)—Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, Esq., distinguished in the literary world 
as the author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Paul Clifford,’ 
* Rienzi,’ and other works of fiction, is the 
youngest son of the late General Bulwer, of 
Heydon Hall, by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter 
and heiress of Richard Warburton Lytton, 
Esq. of Knebworth Park. He thus descends 
from two very ancient families, the Bulwers, 
who have enjoyed lands (still in their posses- 
sion) since the Conquest; and the Lyttons, 
eminent in Hertfordshire from the reign of 
Henry VII. His eldest brother, William Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, Esq. resides at Heydon Hall, the 
patrimonial mansion, in Norfolk: and _ his 
second, Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq., the mem- 
ber for Mary-la-bonne, is at present secretary of 
legation at Brussels. ‘The member for Lincoln 
married, in 1827, Rosina, only surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Francis Massey Wheeler, Esq., 
of Lizzard Connel, in the county of Limerick, 
and has issue. 

** Grosvenor (Chester). — The Right Hon. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, member on Whig 
principles for this city since 1826, and formerly 
comptroller of the household, is third son of 
Robert, marquess of Westminster, and brother 
to Earls Grosvenor and Wilton. The noble 
house of Grosvenor, one of the most opulent in 
the empire,* traces its descent, in the male line, 
to an illustrious family which flourished in 
Normandy for a century and a half before the 
conquest of England, and obtained its surname 
from having held the high and powerful office 
in that principality of Le Grovenour. Its 
possessions in Cheshire, Flintshire, Dorset. 
shire, and Herts, are very considerable; and 
those in London and its vicinity, acquired by 
the marriage of Sir Thomas Grosvenor, M.P. 
with Mary, only daughter and heiress of Alex- 
ander Davies, Esq. of Ebury, of great and in- 
creasing value. Lord Robert Grosvenor is in 
his thirty-fifth year, and married to the Hon. 
Charlotte Wellesley, daughter of Lord Cowley, 
and niece of the Duke of Wellington. 

Hardinge (Launceston).—The Right Hon. 
Sir H. Hardinge, of Retton, a major-general 
in the army, and colonel of the 97th foot, has 
established a high reputation both as a soldier 
and politician. During the peninsular war he 
was actively engaged, and lost an arm at the 
battle of Waterloo, for which he receives a 
pension of 300/. His first return to parliament 





Sir Charles Hardinge, Bart. of Belleisle, in the 
county of Fermanagh, brother-in-law of the 
Marquess of Londonderry, and grandson of 
Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. of Cranbury, joint 
secretary of the Treasury in 1752; by Jane 
daughter of the Right Hon. Sir John Pratt, 
chief justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
Sir Henry’s brother was the gallant Captain 
Hardinge, of the Royal Navy, who fell in action, 
commanding H.M.S. the Fiorenzo, after cap 
turing the Piedmontaise frigate. 

“© Wyndham (Salisbury).—Wadham Wynd. 
ham, Esq. of the College, Salisbury, a landed 
proprietor in the counties of Hants, Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, is son of the late 
Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, Esq., knight 
of the shire for Wilts from 1796 to 1812, and 
descends from a common ancestor with the 
Earls of Egremont, and the Wyndhams of 
Norfolk, whose representative was the late dis. 
tinguished statesman. The hon. member's 
father was an especial favourite of George the 
Third ; and on one occasion appeared at court 
in a coat made of dark striped coloured cloth, 
The king, mistaking it for French manufacture, 
at that time much worn, exclaimed, * What, 
what, Wyndham in a French coat!’ ‘No, 
please your majesty, it is not French.’ * What 
then ?’ ‘It is cloth made at Salisbury.’ * Then 
send me some of it.’ This was done ; it after. 
wards became fashionable, orders poured in, till 
every place in the city which could be rented to 
hold a loom was furnished with one ; and by 
this incident, occupation and profit were pro. 
cured to the inhabitants of Salisbury to a greater 
extent than at any preceding period. The 
member for Sarum was born 16th October, 1773, 
and married, lst March, 1821, Anna Eliza, 
daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Slade, Bart. 
He votes with the Tories.” 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
(Third notice: conclusion of review of Dr. Granville.} 
In justice to Dr. Granville, and the Royal So- 
ciety, of which he is a member, we ought to 
state that the views we have hitherto taken 
refer chiefly to a time gone by; and that, since 
the period of misrule complained of by the 
writer, in common with Sir James South, Mr. 
Babbage, and others, he takes a different tone, 
particularly towards the royal president and 
the able individuals who have worked in the 
council since 1830. He fairly allows merit to 
whom merit is due; and, in honestly and 
zealously suggesting the reform of measures, 
he pays every proper respect to men. Not 
that he does not give a slap at Dr. Holland as 
a vice-president of the year 1835, whom he 
thinks (page 173) not of sufficient scientific 
attainments to preside at a council where such 
persons as Baily, Lubbock, Whewell, Brunel, 
Rennie, and Buckland, may have to discuss 
high questions ; nor that he fails to impugt 
Sir John Barrow relative to some election of 
non-election of a candidate, which, however, 
seems to resolve itself into a personal concer, 
and entirely out of our way. 

Having so far cleared off, we now come t0 
the third section of the work before us, which 
treats of the improvements which Dr. Gran- 
ville proposes for the better management of the 





was for the city of Durham, in 1826, and he 
has since sat successively for the boroughs of 
St. Germains, Newport, and Launceston. Of 
the Tory party he is a distinguished member, 
and has twice, during its tenure of office, been 
chief secretary for Ireland. The hon. member 
is in his fifty-tirst year ; is brother of the Rev. 





mand public favour. In its production, the 


* The income ofthe Marquess of Westminster is stated 
to exceed three hundred thousand a-year. 


Royal Society. On a glance back for five 
| years, since the Duke of Sussex became pre- 
|sident, it appears that 158 new members have 
|been elected; but these have only produced 
| nineteen papers within that time, viz.—one by 
| Col. Sykes; three by Dr. Marshall Hall Nags 
by F. Kiernan, Esq.; one by Alex. Barry, Esq-5 
one by T.S. Davies, Esq.; two by J.E. bay 
| Esq.; four by W. Snow Harris, Esq.; on¢ y 
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J. J. Lister, Esq.; three by R. Owen, Esq. ; 
and two by H. R. Palmer, Esq. : the rest 
being all merely subscribing supernumeraries. 

The mode of election has been somewhat 
amended, but is still, Dr. G. contends, sus- 
ceptible of improvement. ; 

With the exception of reading reports of the 
council on the nature and importance of me- 
moirs presented to the Society, as recommended 
by Dr. G. in 1830, he does not think the 
meetings are rendered more interesting than 
heretofore. He seems to be in favour of viva 
voce discussion after the papers are read —a 
course which in itself is calculated to provoke 
much discussion. For our parts, we would 
say that the thirst for spouting is the last we 
should wish to encourage: it has become the 
bane of society, and of information and know- 
ledge. The fatal gift of the gab, the noise of 
shallows, the blustering of fruitless winds, the 
echo imperfect of original sense, the clamorque 
stridor of emptiness, the wordiness of no or 
the tritest meaning, the fanfarronade of ora- 
tory, the no-mind mouthing, the ci-devantism 
and psendoism of philosophy, the little con- 
jectural attempts and the wonderfully polite 
innuendos of nothings—what an opening for 
them all in such a field as the Royal Society ! 
In most other places the pretenders must cover 
their folly by seeming to have something to 
say apropos to the meeting or business in 
hand; but on this wide Pampas there could be 
no bound—the ocean on one side, and the 
Cordilleras on the other! Dr. Granville, how- 
ever, argues this point in so ironical a manner, 
that we are not sure whether he advocates the 
nnisance or not (see pages 125, 6, &c.) 

With regard to the publication or rejection 
from the Transactions of papers read, the 
author intimates that the decision is very 
unsatisfactory, the matter being frequently 
referred to incompetent individuals. He also 
deems it a hardship that the writers of papers 
not printed cannot have them again ; but, even 
if accompanied by elaborate drawings, can only 
obtain permission to copy them, at their own 
expense, from the oblivious archives of the 
Society.* 

On the topic of the adjudication of the 
honorary rewards, Dr. G. holds that a great 
improvement has taken place. On the subject 
ofthe treasury, and its management and reports, 
he is not so amiable. 

“The Royal Society has expended, since the 
commencement of the present century (a period 
of thirty-five years complete), 85,404/. 10s. O4d. 
Of this sum, 26,7872. 10s. 74d. belong to the 
last seven years—whereas, to the same number 
ol years immediately preceding, 17,4961. 10s. 5d. 
only appertain. Here, then, we have a prima 
Jacie augmentation, in the expenditure of the 
Society for the last seven years, amounting to 
0 less than 9291/. Viewing again the general 
expenditure as referable to the two periods 
embraced by this work, the one of thirty years, 
the other of five, we find that, in the former 
period, the sum of 66,7341. Ss. Bid. was ex- 
pended ; and, in the latter, 18,670/. 4s. 44d. 
bg former sum gives us a yearly average of 
“224/. and a fraction, while the latter presents 
4 yearly expenditure of 37341. — shewing, as I 
on | before, a steady yearly increase of 15107. 





. 
wnt a record of what has been published, we copy the 
the Rae :—** A. In the last 35 years of the 17th century 
z oyal Society published 21 vols.; B. In the 18th 
ntury it published 69 vols.; C. In the first 35 years of 


Then century it published 35 vols.; total, 125 vols.— 
466 the printed during the periods A. and B. were 
by hg printed during the first 30 years of period 
pe five patel on those printed during the 
$s of per 2+ were 134, and j ; 
‘otal, 5092, and 333 rejected.” , — 





And what, it may be asked, has the Royal So- 
ciety done for science, with the expenditure of 
so enormous a sum, in the present century ? 


iIt has published thirty-five quarto volumes of 


Transactions! Take these away, and what 
remains, any where—either in England or in 
the civilised world, generally — to record and 
perpetuate the amount of benefit effected for 
science by the Royal Society, with such vast 
means placed at its disposal for the purpose 
of ‘improving natural knowledge?’ What 
splendid discoveries has it been the means of 
eliciting ?—-what important series of experi- 
ments has it instituted ?— what new principle 
in any subdivision of the physical universe has 


|it established ?— what, in fact, is the sum total 


of the benefit which has accrued to mankind 
from the disbursement of upwards of 85,0007. 
in thirty-five years? Mihi non est respondere. 
I do not imagine that any fellow would be 
tempted to mention the existence of a collection 
of instruments in the possession of the Society, 
as evidence of its endeavours to advance sci- 
ence, besides the publication of a work in 
thirty-five volumes! For — what with the ac- 
knowledged imperfect state of some, the ap- 
parent want of one uniform intention in the 
collection, and the paucity of the whole— the 
existence of such a collection of instruments 
had better not be made a subject of exultation; 
although the president and council, since 1830, 
have done right in directing a catalogue of 
them to be made and published for the use of 
the fellows at large. The thirty-five volumes 
in question, then, are the only real fruit pro- 
duced by an incorporated society, of some six 
hundred gentlemen, who are chartered to im- 
prove science: and, as the machinery by 
which this result has been brought about has 
occasioned an expenditure of 85,4647. 10s. 04d., 
it follows, that each of these volumes has cost 
2440/.; which has, in fact, been the average 
amount of our annual expenditure! What 
different results might not the Society have 
given rise to, with such gigantic means in its 
possession, had it been differently constituted ! 
[ mean with regard to its machinery (for I 
disclaim every intention of casting blame or 
the smallest reflection on any individual). It 
is not my province now to enter upon this 
subject: yet, what a fertile field of imaginings 
and prospects —all calculated to effect much 
more, with fewer means (were the system for 
‘doing’ but changed) —— does not the consi- 
deration of these few financial facts present to 
the well-wisher of the Society and the friend of 
science !” 

The author, however, most pointedly ab- 
solves the rulers of the society from the re- 
motest suspicion of malversation ; and enters 
into details to shew how the surplus money has 
been expended. He goes on to object to the 
manner of electing the officers and council, and 
particularly discusses the expense of secretaries, 
clerks, librarians, &c. 3 into the items of which 
we have no vocation to follow. 

Upon the general question of Reform —*“ re. 
modelling the society ’’— the Doctor refers to 
his proposals in 1830, but adds other ideas, in 
consequence of the up-springing of the British 
Association in the following year, which has 
set the example of classification and committees. 

“ The British Association,” he says, ‘* might 
become at once ‘ the Royal Society,’ if, in ad- 
dition to its migratory meetings, it were to de- 
termine upon holding two meetings in London 
(a city at present excluded from its visitations, 
although its first and ruling board be located 
there), in each. of the months of January, 


February, March, April, and May ; following 





precisely the same system and routine of opera- 
tions which give such interest and ¢clat to their 
yearly meetings, and promise to render them 
still more useful to science and the nation. It 
would not be difficult to predict the future fate 
of the Royal Society, if such a measure as I 
have just hinted at were to be adopted by a 
general resolution of all the members present 
at the ensuing assembly of the British Associa- 
tion in Bristol. Who would attend the dull, 
monotonous, and uninteresting evening meet- 
ings of the Royal Society——at which neither 
distinction of scientific subjects nor of scientific 
men is observed —at which not a word of illus- 
tration is suffered to drop, or is ever heard —at 
which the monotony of a tame reader, strug- 
gling through the difficulties of a MS. not in 
his handwriting, becomes irresistibly soporific 
—at which the incessant mummery of a ballot 
is for ever interrupting the attention of the 
audience —at which the never-ceasing ‘Is it 
your pleasure to do so and so ?’ keeps the chair- 
man at the only work he has to perform at the 
meeting —at which the display of improper 
feeling, in casting the stigma of exclusion on 
our equals, is many a time, and too often, wit- 
nessed — at which, in fine, nothing is done to 
attach and rivet the attention of the fellows 
and visitors? Who, I repeat, would attend 
such meetings, if they could (as was the case 
last year in Dublin, and no doubt was the case 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, where 
the Association met in previous years) attend, 
in this great metropolis, the sectional meetings 
of the British Association, each according to 
his inclination and taste for a particular science 
—take part in, or listen to its generally inter- 
esting proceedings and debates — or frequent 
more than one of such sectional assemblies in 
succession, where he would meet with some of 
the most brilliant luminaries of British science, 
casting a vivid light on every subject they 
touched? Or if they had an opportunity, 
through their own claims, as scientific and 
working men, to attend the sectional commit- 
tees, where the management of the proceedings 
of their respective sections is arranged, and 
previously discussed ; where inquiries and ex. 
periments are proposed or read, and reports set- 
tled ; and where questions for future investi- 
gation are suggested ? Or if, by virtue of their 
published contributions to scientific knowledge, 
they had acquired the right of sitting at the 
board of the general committee,— consisting, 
necessarily, of what science can boast of its 
most assiduous suitors, and at which they would 
listen with admiration and edification to the 
friendly contention of eager talents, engaged in 
the same great work of promoting human 
knowledge ?”’ 

We are not sure that we can go the length 
of the author on the subject of such popular 
meetings, as the British Association must of 
necessity be, in London. Numbers would smo- 
ther science ; and, indeed, even in its migratory 
and provincial course, this has been its principal 
drawback. A crowD of philosophers must be 
the grossest of human absurdities. As for their 
co-operating by labour to any extraordinary 
end, discovery, or effect, the supposition is lu- 
dicrous. The grand, and the truly useful ob- 
jects, to be tairly expected from such meetings, 
are, that able men may bring forward matters 
they have not the means to mature, and will 
find minds and other aids to help them on; 
that the collision of intellect may produce glo- 
rious results ; that persons of fine qualities, but 
limited by circumstances to con-fined informa- 
tion, may meet with those who can set them 
right, tell them what has been donc in the lines 
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they are zealously pursuing, and point them to 
what are the desiderata of their course; and 
that the kindly feelings of good fellowship are 
thereby opened to all who love the pleasant 
though laborious paths of science. Whoever 
expects much more from the British Associa- 
tion will be disappointed: if it achieves less, it 
will be owing to the mismanagement of those 
who have hitherto, on the whole, conducted its 
affairs so well. 

Presuming, therefore, that the British Asso- 
ciation never can, and never ought to, super- 
sede the Royal Society, we have only to express 
our wish that the latter will be true to itself 
— intelligent, not dull—philosophical, not stu- 
pid — experimental, not frivolous. ‘The other 
societies which have, in our day, branched from 
it, are active and enterprising. Astronomy, 
geography, zoology, geology, statistics, antiqui- 
ties, natural history (Linnean, entomological), 
horticulture, the useful arts, literature (R.S.L.), 
and other minor divisions, have all been with- 
drawn from its general canopy, and specifically 
undertaken by ardent investigators. What, 
then, remains for the Old Royals, but to as. 
sume the highest stand and station in their 
Transactions, to direct their inquiries to the 
most important objects, and to encourage the 
most learned and gifted men of the age to make 
their camp the emporium of what is truly emi- 
nent in science and excellent in discovery ? 
This is not easy, but it is worthy of the first 
scientific body in Britain; and if the well- 
devised attempt did not procure a full consum- 
mation, it would, at least, do honour to the 
Society and benefit to science. 

Having now finished what has been sug- 
gested to us by Dr. Granville’s volume (which, 
rightly taken, ought to produce good effects), 
we may ask permission not to dismiss our hu- 
mourous friend, Sir John Hill, without a vale. 
The following is an ironical touch at a practice 
against which, as tending to the utter confusion 
of science, we have always raised our humble 
voice : 

“It has been a custom with the botanical 
writers of this complaisant age to give to any 
new plant they discover, the name of some 
friend or correspondent, or of somebody whom 
they are desirous the world should be informed 
that they had the honour to be known to. We 
have not a great deal to say as to the idea such 
names as these convey of the plant they are 
given to; but as they serve to commemorate 
the friendship and esteem that once existed 
between the several professors of the same 
science, and give them an easy opportunity of 
immortalising one another’s names, we think 
they are of very public emolument and utility.” 

We finish with his conclusion, which is still 
not inapplicable: 

“* We have thus gone through an examina- 
tion into the real merits of a very considerable 
number of the papers which have hitherto 
been esteemed the best and most unexception- 
able in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, called, by the publishers of them, 
Philosophical ones. We flatter ourselves it 
will appear that they are not what that society, 
when they heard them read, and afterwards 
ordered them to be printed in their name, be- 
lieved them to be; and we hope such a convic- 
tion as that body must receive of the truth of 
this will plead in favour of a more strict in- 
quiry into the merits of what shall be offered 
hereafter, and that in better time. * bey 
We cannot but wish the men of eminence in 
other parts of the world may be informed, that 
the ignorance of the Royal Society is not epi- 
demic amovg us; nor would suffer them to sup- 


pose they have a right to say the English are 
in an error on any subject, because an erro- 
neous account of it appears in the Philosophical 
Transactions.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk, as exhibited in a Nar- 
rative of her Sufferings during a Residence of five years asa 
Novice, and two years as a Black Nun, in the Hotel Dieu 
Nunnery at Montreal. 18mo. pp. 221. (London, Groom- 
bridge.) —Of the authorship of this volume we know 
nothing; and cannot, therefore, judge what, or if any, 
degree of credit can be attached to it. Weshall, therefore, 
content ourselves with stating that it represents the 
nunnery named to be a place of the most boundless pro- 
fligacy and atrocious crime: the nuns, a hundred and 
eighty in number, are forced to promiscuous prostitution 
by the priests; their infants, when any are born, immedi- 
ately baptised and strangled, and the most horrible mur- 
ders perpetrated without remorse. In short, the whole as 
a perpetual scene of guilt and carnage, to a degree at which 
belief revolts and humanity recoils. 

The Life of the Rev. Josiah Thompson, &c., by Nathan 
Oliver. 12mo. pp. 208. (London, Rivingtons.)—Under 
the veil of the biography of a Burgher secession minister 
this volume draws a humiliating picture of the follies and 
vices of the voluntary system in regard to the religion of 
a people. Partly by ridicule, and partly by argument, the 
writer exposes its inefficiency, shews the evils to which 
the practice is exposed, and contends that it tends to 
break down and destroy all the best bonds of society. 

Miscellanies, &c., by J. Finlay, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
12mo. pp. 282. (Dublin, Cumming; London, Whit- 
taker.)—Mr. Finlay treats, de quibusdam aliis, our foreign 
relations with many countries, history, poetry, oratory, 
Irish coal mines, paper manufactures, small farms, the 
Malthusian creed, the isthmus of Darien, the drama, and 
the principal actors, &c. &c. The variety of subjects 
is great, and the matters altogether so desultory, that we 
can only say it is a strange medley with talent and in- 
formation, but so higgledy-piggledy, that the reader 
must take his chance of finding the latter on any point 
he wants. 

Pencillingsby the Way, by N. P. Willis, Esq. 2dedit.3 vols. 
(London, Macrone.) — A brief preface introduces this 
second edition to the public, and in it Mr. Willis takes 
occasion to gratulate himself on the sale of a large im- 
pression, and vindicates his ‘‘ Pencillings” from those 
reviewers who he thinks expected more recondite matter 
from them than the slightness of the title warranted. 
In the body of the work he has corrected some previous 
errors; such, for example, as describing Edward Bulwer 
as a short man; but he has not amended them all. Of this 
there is a ludicrous example at page 240, vol. iii., where he 
a tells us, that the greyhounds at Gordon Castle are 
anged, if ever, in coursing the hare, they ‘* abandoned 
the seent to cut across and intercept the poor animal” !! 
This must be an extraordinary breed : as there never were 
any other greyhounds endowed with the gift of coursing 
by scent. At page 132, the author also interpolates an 
apology, or justification, for publishing private descrip- 
tions and anecdotes, on the ground that doing so in 
America is ‘* quite a different thing from publishing such 
letters in London;” which is, after all, but a lame excuse, 
and the more lame when it appears in a London publica- 
tion. 

Genealogical and Historical History of the Commoners of 
Great Britain, Part XII., by John Burke, Esq. (Published 
for Colburn by Bentley, &c.) — A portrait of Mr. Coke of 
Holkham ornaments this Part, in which Mr. Burke ably 
and successfully pursues his interesting labour. The 
biographies of the principal gentry of the three kingdoms 
are full of curious matter; and this portion of the work 
contains some well-known names, such as Meyrick, 
Landor, Brodie, Kyrle, &c. &c. 

My Old House; or, the Doctrine of Changes. 12mo. 
R . 520. (Edinburgh, Clark; London, Simpkin and 
Marshall ; Dublin, Curry.) —A philosophical investiga- 
tion of all the great questions which most intimately 
affect mankind; and, drawing from the past, speculates 
on the future destinies of the human race and the world 
we inhabit. It is a work of great ability, where the best 
feelings are combined with the purest principles, and 
the most momentous inquiries are conducted in a manner 
becoming an enlightened being. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Scotland, by J. Parker 
Lawson, M.A. author of ‘* The Life and Times of Arch- 
bishop Laud. 12mo. pp. 320. (London, Smith, Elder, 
and Co.; Glasgow, Smith and Son; Aberdeen, Brown and 
Co.; Dublin, Curry; Belfast, Archer.) — An interest- 
ing history of the establishment, subversion, and present 
condition of the Roman Catholic Church in Scotland. 
It is a plain detail of facts, and, besides condensing those 
familiar to the Scottish annals, brings forward original 
and curious matters from sources either hitherto uncon- 
sulted or little known. As a separate whole, though a 
small and unpretending volume, it is a very excellent 
contribution to our national historical works. Towards 
his conclusion the author considers the Romish religion 
as now struggling for ascendency in Britain under the 
guise of claiming political rights. There are three 
vicars-apostolic for Scotland (not bishops of Scottish 
sees nominally, but such as are sent in partibus infi- 
delium), who have three districts assigned to their charge. 
Their residences are Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. 
The priesthood amounts to sixty-nine, and the stations to 








fifty-four; and, including Irish Roman Catholics, cal- 


culated about 60,000, the number in Scotland is thought 
to be above 120,000. A nunnery on a noble scale was 
established last year in Edinburgh; chapels have been 
built, and the religious ceremonials are observed with 

much publicity. 
Primitive Christianity in Ireland ; a@ Letter to T. Moors 
Esq. from H.-J. Monck Mason, LL.D. Pp. 144. (Dublin, 
Letter 


Curry; London, Simpkin and Marshall.)— In this 
Dr. Mason assails the;first volume of Moore's « History of 


Ireland,” which, he contends, gives an erroneous accoun; 
of the ‘* first (?] introduction” of Christianity into that 
country, and an utterly mistaken notion of the doctrines 
preached by the first missionaries, teachers, and saints, 
He considers Mr. Moore to be unfitted for the task of, 
faithful historian of Ireland by his Romish partialities 
his want of knowledge of the native language, and his 
ideality; and he charges him with sins of ignorance and 
misrepresentation. he gist of the argument is, that 
Ireland was not papal till conquered by Henry IL; so 
that, in fact, the Saxons did not introduce Protestantism, 
but Popery, into the country. 

Debrett’s Complete Peerage of the United Kingdom, §, 
2ist Edition, carefully revised. Edited by W. Courthope, 
Esq. (London, Rivingtons, &c.) — Every new edition of 
a work of this description being eusceptible of improve- 
ment, to notice that the present is the twenty-first, is to 
say that that which was origiwvally useful and valuable is 
now much more so; since many of the errors inseparable 
from the first compilation have been gradually corrected, 
and such other amendments and additions introduced as 
have tended to render the volume complete in reference 
to its purpose. 

The Wanderer, by C. M. J., Author of ** The Promise.” 
Pp. 293. (Liverpool, Marples and Co.; London, Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co.)—A slight medley of prose and 
verse, which has hardly enough of merit to deserve espe- 
cial notice. 

The Messiah, by the Rev. R. Montgomery. (London, 
Saunders and Otley.)—A fifth edition, very neatly got 
up, countenances our early opinion of this, which we still 
consider the best of Mr. Montgomery’s productions. 

The Book of Flowers, by Mrs. Hale. Pp. 372. (London, 
Saunders and Otley.) —A_ sweet and pretty little ladies’ 
book, in which a multitude of favourite flowers are illus- 
trated by verses selected from popular poets. It wants 
only scent to be a flower itself. 

he Life of Rodney, by Lieut.-General Mundy. Pp. 283. 
(London, Carpenter and Son.) a to the fashion 
of the day, how much we are indebted to Mr. Carpenter 
for giving us, in the cheap form, a new edition of the life 
of one who needs no prefixes or titles — the bare word, 
Ropnsy, is enough. How glowing it is even now, after 
Nelson has become a name and a memory, to read the 
exploits of that gallant Amiral who, despising the “ligne 
de bataille dans l’ordre naturelle,” shewed that British 
courage was the natural order of battle for victory, and 
hewed the way for the immortal period which, within 
the present century, rai British naval glory to its 
climax. We despond not, we doubt not; but circum- 
stances can never —_ render it possible to lift the fl 
of England to the height it has attained. The life o 
Rodney is a naval classic, and a national triumph. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuomas Murvocw, Esq. in the chair.—A 
long letter from Sir John Ross, on the pro- 
jected expedition in quest of the north-west 
passage, was read. We have not room for this 
document, in which Sir John, although de- 
cidedly in favour of the expediency of such an 
expedition as was recommended at the preced- 
ing meeting by Sir John Franklin, differs from 
him as to the plans proposed to carry it into 
effect; it being understood that two bomb- 
ships, such as were commanded by Sir Edward 
Parry, are to be employed. He is of opinion, 
that **if ships, such as the Terror and Erebus, 
are sent on this service with the intention of 
‘trying their luck,’ either by keeping the south 
shore of Barrow Strait, or by taking the ice 
(which has not, however, been proposed), the 
probability is, that they and their crews will 
never be heard of.” Sir John, as usual, talks 
of his great pecuniary sacrifices!! and adds: 
“both Sir Edward Parry and myself have been 
of opinion, that between the shore and the ice 
is the best chance of making progress, and I am 
still of the same opinion; and I think that, if 
the question is ever decided, it must be by 
keeping close to the southern shore from Cape 
Waiker westward. I must observe that, unless 
the winter preceding the season in which the 
expedition sails is found to have been mild in 
North America, Russia, and Lapland, there 18 
no chance of success. It was in consequence 
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the reports which I obtained from thence, at a 
considerable expense, that I determined to per- 
severe, after the meeting of the John, and other 
untoward circumstances. In short, let the ships 
be ready to take advantage of a favourable 
season. I regret that my remarks may not 
accord with the opinions of some of the So- 
ciety’s most influential members, but trust that 
justice will be done to my motives.”—A portion 
of the remainder of Lieut. Wellsted’s narrative 
of observations on the coast of Arabia, was 
also read. We really find it impossible to fulfil 
our promise of analysing this paper, for it is 
nearly all taken up with a description of the 
topography of the coast. The author observes, 
in the outset, that, had circumstances permitted 
Burckhardt to have traversed the sea-coast of 
Arabia, between Juddah and the entrance of 
the Gulf of Akabah, the accuracy and extent of 
his information would, without doubt, have 
left little to be gleaned by any subsequent 
visitor; but it will be remembered that the 
researches of Burckhardt on that coast were 
confined to the cities of Juddah and Yembo, 
and that the remaining portion was but cur- 
sorily visited by him. On this account Lieu- 
tenant Wellsted said, that he was induced to 
hope his remarks might possess a value to 
which they would otherwise have no claim. 
The observations of the author extend over a 
survey from Ras (or Cape) Mohammed, which 
is the southern extreme of the Peninsula of 
Sinai, to Juddah, and reveal many very curious 
and interesting particulars relative to the coun- 
try, and the Arab tribes who inhabit it. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Marcu 9th.—Charles Lyell, Esq., president, 
in the chair. A memoir was read, On the re- 
mains of mammalia found in a range of mount- 
ains at the southern foot of the Himalayas, 
between the Sutlej and the Burhampooter, by 
Captain Cautley, F.G.S., and communicated 
by Mr. Royle. As these mountains are not 
known to the inhabitants or geographers by a 
distinct name, Captain Cautley, to avoid the 
confusion arising from the terms ‘* Lower 
Hills,” ‘* Sub-Himalayas,” and many similar, 
has adopted the word Sewalik, which was 
formerly applied to that portion of the chain 
lying between the Ganges and the Jumna 
The range is, in some places, connected with 
the Himalayas by a succession of low mount- 
ains, but in others is separated from them by 
valleys varying in breadth from three to ten 
miles. The average width of the chain is 
about seven miles, and the height 2000 or 2500 
feet, the loftiest peaks not exceeding 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea, or 1500 above that 
of the adjacent plains. The formations of 
which the mountains are composed consist 
of marls, sandstones, and conglomerates, in- 
clined at angles varying from 15° to 35°, and 
generally to the north; but the sections on the 
ks of the rivers sometimes present an an- 
teclinal axis, when the strata dip both to the 
north and the south. The conglomerates are 
yg of pebbles of granite, gneiss, mica- 
‘he quartz, and other rocks, derived from 
> “ms Himalayas; and Captain Cautley observes, 
t the beds of the existing rivers contain, in 
great abundance, exactly similar pebbles. The 
sandstones consist of grains of quartz, cemented 
Y oxide, or iron, or carbonate of lime, and are 
— quarried for architectural purposes. 
sith, generally contain carbonaceous matter, 
a ~ as distinct fragments, exhibiting vege- 
.»e structure, or as minute disseminated par- 


‘cles; and in the Kalowala pass, one of the 


elliptical masses of sandstone thinly coated 
with coal. In the hills between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, the remains of mammalia 
had been noticed only in the marl; and in those 
to the westward of the Jumna, only in the sand- 
stone. In the former district, the distribution 
of the organic remains, obtained by Captain 
Cautley, was as follows :— 

Conglomerate.—Lignite, scarce. 

Sandstone.—Trunks of dicotyledonous trees in 
great abundance, lignite, amd remains of 
reptiles. 

Marl.—Remains of aspecies of anthracotherium 
bear, castor, deer, horse, gavial, c' ile, 
tortoises, fishes, and fresh-water shells. 

The sandstones west of the Jumna have 
yielded a still greater number of mammalian 
remains, those hitherto determined belongine 
to the mastodon, elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, hog, horse, deer, carnivora (caning 
and feline), crocodile, gavial, tortois.e,and fishes. 
With respect to the age of these formations, 
the author appears to agree with the opinion of 
his friend, Dr. Falconer, and to consider them 
as synchronous with the deposits near Prome, 
in the Irawadi, from which Mr. Craufurd 
obtained such stores of similar remains. The 
memoir was accompanied by a large collec- 
tion of the bones, in a fine state of preserva- 
tion, and presented to the Society’s museum by 
Captain Cautley. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Tue Duke of Somerset in the c'nair.—There 
was read, Some account of a species of agave 
( Aloe) introduced accidentally into the Dekkan. 
By Colonel Sykes. This specie:s proves, on 
examination, to be identical with the Agave 
cubersis of Jacquin, a native of the island of 
Cuba and the Brazils. Like several others of 
the genus, it has a great tende ncy to produce 
bulbs in the axille of its braces, and when 
they happen to be abundant, the plant very 
rarely perfects seeds. These bu)lbs retain their 
vitality for a very long time, an d under almost 
any circumstances, so that the plants are easily 
transported from one country to another. This 
fact, together with the facility \with which they 
multiply and become naturalised, renders it 
often difficult to trace the speciies ta their ori- 
ginal localities. Amongst the presents were 
several volumes of the Memoirs of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, and the 
first volume of the Transactions of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Odessa. Mr. Anderson ex- 
hibited, from the Apothecaries’ Garden, at 
Chelsea, a plant, in flower, of the Orniéhogalum 
oxrypetalum of Ledebour. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tis Society held an ordinary meeti‘ng on 
Monday evening last, P. F. Robinson, Esq., 
V. P. in the chair. Among the doriations 
announced were,—10/., from Mr. Gardiner, of 
Bath; two splendid drawings of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, from Mr. Morant; and a fine . collec- 
tion of casts of Gothic details, from Mr. V Vallis. 
Some interesting letters from foreign corre- 
sponding members having been read to the 
meeting, Mr. F. L. Donaldson, the secr :tary, 
described Mr. Brunel’s method of constra cting 
brick arches of large span without centeri ng, a 
notice of which we put before our readers some 
time since. Mr. Geo. Godwin, jun., asso ‘iate, 
then read a paper, which appeared to e xcite 
some interest, on the Freemasons and i; their 
works; pointing out the great debt w hich 
architecture owes to the talents and indu stry 
of that singular band of men, whom we | 1ave 
almost ceased to remember other than as as- 





‘utrances to the valley Deyra, the author found 


sociated for benevolent and convivial purps ses. 
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The paper concluded with some remarks on 
their internal government, and the ancient 
charges by which they were governed. 


MARYLEBONE LITERARY INSTITUTION. 
On the evening of Monday last the Rev. J. 
Mudry delivered the first of a series of lectures 
on the origin of the French language at the end 
of the eleventh century, and its progressive 
improvement up to the fourteenth century ; 
with a rapid review of the Troubadours, and a 
history of the Trouvéres, to prove that the 
latter were the parents and praiseworthy pro- 
pagators of the modern French language. In 
this lecture, Mr. Mudry established his pre- 
mises; viz., that the genius of the Celtic lan- 
guage shared in the formation of the Greek ; 
that the Greek and the Celtic, meeting after- 
wards in Latium, produced the Latin or Roman 
language ; and, finally, that the same Celtic or 
Gallic genius seems to have brought back into 
the land of the Gauls, the Greek, the Latin, 
and the old Celtic of the north, to share with 
the Gallico-Celtic in the construction of the 
modern French language. The lecture evinced 
much learning and research, and familiarity 
with the English language surprising in a 
foreigner, who, we believe, has been but a few 
years in this country, and who was wholly un- 
acquainted with the language on his arrival. 
Mr. Mudry was listened to with profound 
attention by a numerous and respectable audi- 
ence; who, at the close of the lecture, testified 
their approbation by loud plaudits. 


The Royal Institution.—After Dr. Arnot’s 
interesting lecture on the construction of fire- 
places, and economy of fuel and heat, yesterday 
week, Mr. Faraday mentioned, in a manner 
peculiarly modest and insinuating, that a few 
friends and members of the Institution had 
raised 300/. by a private subscription for new 
fronting and beautifying their house. This he 
was called on to state, because other friends 
and well-wishers had complained of the circum- 
stance not being made known. The whole 
sum required was 500/., and Mr. Vulliamy had 
presented the design, drawings, &c. gratuit- 
ously. We afterwards heard in the rooms that 
the Duke of Somerset, the president, had given 
100/., and that other subscribers were ocming 
forward liberally. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

Tue Hobart Town Courier, of the 28th of Au- 
gust, contains the notice of a paper read toa 
Medical Society, ‘‘ On the climate of Van 
Diemen’s Land,” by Dr. Dempster, who had 
visited that country from India, for the benefit 
of his health. The following portions seem to 
us to be worthy of the English public :— 


«« The climate of Australia has undoubtedly the effect 
of distinctly modifying the human race even in the first 
eneration. Almost without exception the children have 
‘air and blue eyes, they grow up tall and thin, and soon 
arrive at puberty; in character they are energetic, in- 
telligent, and courageous, and believe themselves a great 
improvement on the parent stock. This is more strictly 
a Toesrietion of the Sydney youth. ‘The rising gene- 
ration of Van Diemen’s Land (for there the first gene- 
ration is only yet rising), promise to assimilate to the 
character of their neighbours; although I anticipate they 
will excel them in ‘ bone and muscle.’ ° = 

«* Rheumatism, both acute and chronic, is often severe 
and obstinate. Acute inflammation of the lungs is of 
frequent occurrence; and, if not treated in the most 
active manner, proceeds rapidly to a fatal termination. 
The number of persons afflicted with mania, and struc- 
tural diseases of the heart and great vessels is, 1 think, 
very great; they are almost allconvicts. 

«* The mean ure even of is extremely 
moderate; and any condition of the atmosphere favour- 
able to the production of miasmata cannot continue jong 
in operation, by reason of the frequent vicissitudes. 

«© The annual quantity of rain which falls is less than 
in England. The country is in general elevated, and the 
water speedily carried off by running streams. High 
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winds prevail at all seasons of the year; and the tall and 
scantily leaved forest trees admit a free circulation of air 
through most parts of the uncleared country. D 
leaves, and other decaying vegetable matter, are con- 
sumed by the fires which often take place in the forest 
during summer. It is worthy of remark, that scarcely a 
forest tree is to be found, in any part of the island, which 
does not bear on its trunk marks of burning. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


Oxrorp, March 10th. — The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. Alderson, Magdalen Hall; 
Rev. W. Butler, Queen's College; W. J. E. Rooke, 
G, B. Sandford, Brasennose College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —H.W. Freeland, Christ Church Col- 
lege; J. F. Fagg, University College. 





CamsBripGe, March 8th.— The degree of M.A. was 
conferred, by royal mandate, on D. Cotterill, St. John’s 
College, and H. Matthew, Sidney College. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hamitton in the chair. — A portion 
was read of an essay, by Mr. C. R. Smith, of 
Lothbury, on the Roman remains discovered 
in the several excavations in the city, com- 
mencing with the site of St. Michael’s church, 
Jrooked Lane, in 1822, Eastcheap, Newgate 
Street, and Lothbury, down to the present 
time, and describing a large and varied col- 
lection, which he laid on the table. He stated 
the course of the stream of Walbrook, which 
anciently divided the city from north to south, 
the bed of which has lately been dug into at 
Lothbury, and where the most interesting 
relics, such as fibula, rings, knives, pins, &c. 
have been principally found—the greatest 
quantity of pottery having been discovered 
about Eastcheap. Mr. Smith presented accu- 
rate sketches of several of the specimens, and 
of a numerous collection of the potters’ marks. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. 

Statistical, 8 p.s1.— Marylebone, 8} p.m. 


Mr. Buckingham on Travels in the East: and fol- 
lowing Monday. 
Russell Institution, 8 p.m. 
Dr. Lardner on Steam Engines, and their appli- 
cation to the purposes of transport by land and 
sea: and two following Mondays. 


Tuesday. 

Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. — Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m. — Zoological, 84 p.M.— 
Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday. 

Society of Arts, 74 p.m.—Geological, 8} p.o1. 

—London Institution, 7 p.s. 
Thursday. 

Royal Society, 84 vp. m.—Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 
Friday. 
Royal Institution, 8} p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 

NEW SOCIETY. 
A MEETING of the New Society, for en- 
couraging the Fine Arts, was held last Satur- 
day at Mr. Dominic Colnaghi’s, from whom, we 
believe,came the original suggestion for forming 
such an Institution ; and, Mr. Haviland Burke 
being called to the chair, the proposed rules 
were read, amended, and passed. A committee 
of sixteen gentlemen was then elected to carry 
the views of the Society into effect; and the 
meeting, havirg thus established it on an im- 
mediately active and efficient foundation, ad- 
journed. 


Tue Society of British Artists, in Suffolk 
Street, open their gallery for the private view 
to-day, and for exhibition on Monday next ; 





and, judging from what we have been allowed 
to see of the collection, it is decidedly the best 
that has appeared in their rooms, and is well 
calculated to attract the attention of the public 
generally, as well as to gratify the admirers 
and encouragers of native talent. In every 
department of art will be found examples of 
great interest, from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous : 
«* From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 

For instance, Mr. Haydon has two subjects, 
the one from sacred, the other from profane 


history, which in character and colouring | 


can hardly be surpassed ; whilst his Falstaff 
and John Bull are in the extreme of comic 
art. His Falstaff is, perhaps, one of the 
most original that has ever been painted. 
Among other leading features in the gallery 
are, Jerusalem, as seen under the awful Effect 
of Darkness described in the New Testament, 
by Linton; Wat Tyler, by the Messrs. 
Foggo,—a striking specimen of the terrible in 
art, not unworthy the pencil of Spagnoletti ; 
Cupid bending his Bow, by Hurlstone, — one 
of the most successful and beautiful of the pro- 
ductions of this rapidly rising artist, who has 
evidently derived great benefit from his recent 
visit to Italy; Ulswater, by T. C. Hoffland ; 
Al Smuggler on the Look-out, by Parker, — 
one of the most extraordinary pictures ever 
painted ; and numerous clever works by Clint, 
Prentis, Clater, R. T. Lonsdale, Pidding, Ro- 
berts, Allen, Tennant, Wilson, Chambers, 
Pyne, Mrs. Pearson, &c. The water-coloured 
drawings and miniatures keep pace in interest 
and excellence with the rest of the collection. 
In our next we shall enter into details. 


Wyatt's Equestrian Statue of George IIT. 
We have leamed, with more than common 
gratification, that his Majesty has graciously 
communicated to the Committee (whose pro- 
ceedings we illustrated three weeks ago) his 
royal pleasure that this noble group shall be 
erected under HIS PATRONAGE ; and that the 
queen has also signified her consent to be a pa- 
troness of the same loyal and patriotic expres- 
sion of public feeling and gratitude. Under 
such auspices, there can remain not the slight- 
est doubt of the appeal of the Committee being 
amply responded to, and this splendid monu- 
ment erected in a style worthy of the subject and 
of the fine arts of Britain, on the 4th of June. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


All that remains of the Glory of William Smith. 
Painted by Edwin Landseer ; engraved by 
John Pye. London, E. G. Moon; Oxford, 
W yat: and Son. 

** Every dog (quoth the old saying) has his 
day:” thanks to Landseer and Pye, this dog, 
though nameless, will have more. It isa delicious 
print, and just one of those serio-comic sports 
with which men of genius love to diversify their 
graver labours. The portrait is of a dog, with 
one eye blind, who, wounded in the leg by a 
musket-shot, lay down on the field of Waterloo 
by the side of William Smith, of the 101st re- 
giment, whose limb had been carried off by a 
cannor-ball. Hence a natural sympathy and 
friendship. Smith died a year ago, and his 
faithfvl partner is represented, when in invalid 
health, leaning against the mattrass on which 
he died. ‘The accessories, wooden-leg and all, 
are finely conceived, and admirably engraved. 


Shall I resign? Painted by B. R. Haydon ; 
eugraved by G. R Ward. F.G. Moon. 
Tue second title of this curious and singular 
little print accurately describes the subject of 








it, viz. ** Earl Grey musing, after a day's 
labour, in his room in Downing Street: 
sketched from life, with the furniture anj 
room of the First Lord of the Treasury, faith. 
fully copied.” A more interesting peep at , 
distinguished statesman, in his private moments 
of meditation, was never produced; and the 
idea of producing it could have been conceived 
only by a man of original and extraordinary 
mind. We were so fortunate as to hear the 
celebrated and affecting speech in which this 
venerable nobleman communicated to the House 
of Lords his retirement from office; and un. 
doubtedly the spirit of that speech strongly 
manifests itself in the countenance of Mr Hay. 
don’s portrait, which is as like and as charac. 
teristic in figure as it is in face. 


The Blind Boy, &c. London, Chappell. 
Tuts affecting and simple old ballad is here 
composed and arranged for the piano by Her. 
man Bonn, a lad sixteen years of age. A 
German translation, by Dr. Henrich Fick, ac. 
companies it; and the Dr. has added some 
congenial English words, though not quite 
maintaining the touching simplicity of the ori- 
ginal. Nothing can exceed the pathetic ques. 
tion — 

‘« O, say, what is the thing called light, 
Which I can ne’er enjoy?” 
The whole is, however, very sweet and 
pleasing. 

Smugglers Quarrelling. Painted by H. P. 
Parker; engraved by T. Lupton. Acker. 
mann and Co. 

OnE of the scenes which are, no doubt, of almost 

daily occurrence among such desperadoes ; the 

creatures of fierce impulse, sanguinary, and 
wholly reckless of consequences. Of the picture 
we have heretofore spoken: it is, perhaps, Mr. 

Parker’s most successful effort in this, his favour- 

ite class of subjects. The action and expression 

of the figures are admirable ; and the caboose, 
windlass, anchor, water-butts, tackles, and 
other furniture of the forecastle, are introduced 
with great breadth and effect. The plate is 
finely engraved in mezzotinto by Mr. Lupton. 


A Highland Shepherd’s Dog rescuing a Sheep 


from a Snow Drift. Painted by Edwin 

Landseer, R. A.; drawn on stone by R. J. 

Lane, A.R.A. Ackermann and Co. 
Wuar a contrast does the story told in the 
print under our notice present to that of the 
one which we have just mentioned; and how 
honourable is that contrast to the animal cha- 
racter! It is an exhibition of canine fidelity, 
Sagacity, activity, and kindness, such as only 
Mr. Landseer could have done justice to on 
canvass, or Mr. Lane on stone. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
I wonvER why, when triflers try 
Poetic skill to prove, 
Their wilful muse will aid refuse, 
Unless the theme be love. 


She then complies, and off she flies, 
Of Helicon* just sips ; ; 
Then dreams of sighs, of beaming eyes, 
Kind hearts, and ruby lips. 
* Helicon. 
A fountain on 2 mountain, 
Which to Pegasus is owing ; ; 4 
Who kicked the ground, when, lo! he foun 
A sparkling river flowing. 
For its uses ask the Muses, 
Who bait at this libation; 
Sure water pure would ne’er ensure 
Such frequent visitation. _ 
When Muses thirst, which oft they must, 
For dry they always are, 
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Dark flowing locks the raven mocks, 
The teeth with ivory vie; 

The snowy skin, the dimpled chin, 
Sound well in poetry. 


She summons dove to rhyme with love, 
And hearts with darts she fixes ; 

From Cupid’s bow springs always wo, 
Alloy with joy then mixes. 

Although the trees must raise a breeze, 
And boughs with vows be hung; 

Yet Damon’s lute is next to mute, 
And Lyra’s lyre ’s unstrung. 


While constant swains raise sylvan strains, 
Which quiver o’er the river ; 

Poor hapless maids seek moonlight glades, 
Where zephyr echoes zephyr. 

Some ardent youth, with fervent truth, 
And grace with face combined ; 

Poor Sue pursues, and sues and woos, 
Kindest of womankind. 


By Hymen’s torch they gain the porch, 
Where hands in bands united ; 
First comes a kiss, then follows bliss, 
Which proves true love ’s requited. 
Wheever, then, would wield a pen 
In rhyme (short time will shew it) 
Must be a lover, he ’ll discover, 
Before he ’Il be a poet ; 


And be loved, too, or it won’t do. 
This verse is so like Thyrsis,* 
I now declare I quite despair 
Of ever writing verses. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN MAYNE, ESQ. 


Tue author of the * Siller Gun,” of whom we 








*¢ And as he journeyed on, he saw another 
crowd of children teasing an ape, which they 
had caught. ‘ Come up!’ cried they unto the 
ape, and beat it. But because the ape was 
very young, they called out to it in vain, 
‘come up!’ In vain did they beat it. But 
the man had pity for the ape, and said to the 
children, * Let the ape go!* But the children 
would not let the ape go; so he gave these 
children a roll of cloth, and let the poor beast 
run at liberty over the desert. 

“ And when the son of the Birman had con- 
tinued his journey for some time, he found, not 
far from a city, another crowd of children, who 
had caught a young bear, and were teasing it, 
by riding upon it. And out of pity he gave 
these children the remainder of the cloth, and 
let the bear run loose into the forest. 

** But because he had thus got rid of all his 
cloth, the son of the Birman communed with 
himself, as he was driving his ass, and said, * I 
came here to traffic; but, since my wares are 
all gone, I must needs go into the palace of the 
chan and steal.* 

“ Thus thinking, he tied up his ass in a 
thicket of theforest, went into thestore-chamber 
of the chan, placed a bale of silk upon his 
shoulders, and made off with it. But the wife 
of the chan discovered him at the entrance, 
and cried out, with a loud voice, ‘ The palace 
has been robbed!’ Whereupon the people im- 
mediately assembled together, the thief was 
taken, and led before the chan. ‘ Since thou 
hast been guilty of such an unheard-of crime,’ 
said the chan, * thou shalt be placed in a chest, 
‘and the chest shall be closed with a nail of 
iron, and cast into the waters.’ 

*¢ After these words, the chest was cast into 
the waters, but remained floating upon a piece 





spoke so warmly only a few weeks ago, (see! of wood. Since, however, the air in the chest 
L. G., No. 991,) is now beyond the reach of} was very confined, and there was not much 


public favour or applause. John Mayne died 
at South Bank, Regent Park, on Monday, at 
an advanced age. He was a native of Dum. 
fries-shire, and a poet from nature. His descrip- 
tions, though local, are eminently graphic and 
characteristic; and his feeling and sentiment 
invariably just and touching. Mr. Mayne was 
for many years connected with the London 
press, and ever distinguished by gentlemanly 
manners and integrity of life. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LEGENDS OF TARTARY. NO. II. 

OF THE BIRMAN’S SON. 
Wuen the son of the chan was carrying away 
Stidi, as formerly, Ssidi related this new tale. 

“ Many years ago there lived in a certain 
country a son of a Birman, who disposed of his 
lands for three bales of cloth, loaded his ass 
with the same, and betook himself therewith 
unto a neighbouring country. On his way he 
encountered a crowd of children, who had tied 
4 string round the neck of a mouse; by means 
of which they kept throwing it into the water, 
and dragging it out again. And he took pity 
upon the poor animal, and said, ‘ Children, do 
not behave thus cruelly ; but let the poor mouse 
escape and live.’ But the children said, ‘ We 
will not let the mouse escape. What hast thou 
do with it?” Upon this the son of the Bir- 
man said, ‘ What shall I give you for the 
mouse?” And when he had given them a bale 
of cloth he let the mouse escape. 


They mount this hill, swill down a gill, 
Just measure in the bar; 
And, when they like, they make a strike, 
For all the world like fiddlers; 
- me a ae a single verse 
__, Unless they have their rigiars, T. 
* See Corydon and Thyrsis. 


in it, the Birman’s son was nigh fainting, 
| when something at the top began to pull at the 
jnail. When the son of the Birman looked at 
'the opening which was thus made, he perceived 
|the mouse which he had purchased and set 
free. And the mouse said, ‘ Wait until I 
{summon my companions.’ And as the son of 
|the Birman breathed the fresh air he did not 
|faint. Then the mouse led the ape to the spot, 
and related to him the whole affair. Then the 
| ape widened the opening, and the bear with 
his might opened the chest, so that the man 
lcame out and laid himself down upon a grassy 
jisland. And they all three brought him fruit 
‘thereto, and meat and drink of every kind. 
|On the following morning the man perceived 
|something shining very brightly in the water, 
jand he sent the ape in to fetch it out, and the 
ape did so, and brought him a bird’s egg; and 
this was a wonder-stone. 
| .* Then the son of the Birman wished him- 
iself out of the water, and obtained his wish. 
In the midst of an open plain there arose a 
Palace, with stables for horses and mules, and 
other buildings. Around it grew trees of 
every kind; in the palace were costly treasures 
in abundance. What the son of the Birman 
wished was all accomplished by watchful eyes. 
“ After some time great merchants came to 
this spot, and when they beheld it they were 
astonished. ‘* What is this ?’ exclaimed they ; 
‘ formerly this was but a desert spot, and now 
how wonderfully is it changed! And the head 
man among the merchants betook himself to 
the son of the Birman, and inquired of him 
concerning these wonders. And he related to 
him how they came to pass, and drew forth 
the wonder-stone; then said Ssardawagi, 





‘ Take all that we have, but give us this. All 





wera. 
our horses and sumpter beasts, and all their 
lading, shall be thine, if thou wilt but give this 
talisman unto us.’ 

‘* After these words, Ssardawagi took the 
wonder-stone. But the son of the Birman, 
when he awoke, found himself in the midst of 
the flood upon the grassy island before men- 
tioned. All had vanished. 

* And as he sate there weeping, came up to 
him his three companions, saying, ‘ What has 
befallen thee?’ And when he had told them 
all, they said, ‘ Verily thou art an unlucky 
man. But whither went the man with the 
stone ? we three will go in search of it.’ 

** And when they came to the dwelling of 
the mighty Ssardawagi, the ape and the bear 
said unto the mouse, * The entrance is, in good 
sooth, barred against us; but go thou, O 
mouse, and discover where lies the wonder- 
stone.” The cunning mouse crept through the 
keyhole, saw Ssardawagi sleeping in a richly 
decorated chamber, and on the end of an arrow 
the wonder-stone. But the arrow was thrust 
into a great heap of rods, near which two cats 
lay fastened. On account of the cats, the 
mouse did not dare to draw nigh unto the 
wonder-stone, and therefore turned back and 
related to its two companions all that it had 
seen. ‘ Now, since there can be no help for it,’ 
said the bear, ‘ let us straight go back again.’ 
But the ape said, ‘ There may yet be found a 
way. Go, mouse, back to Ssardawagi and gnaw 
his hair, and we shall see what is to be done 
to-morrow night.’ So the mouse went and 
gnawed his hair. And when Ssardawagi 
awoke in the morning, and found that his hair 
had been gnawed, he was sore displeased, and 
said, ‘ This night the mice have gnawed my 
hair. I will take care this shall not happen 
again ; I will henceforth have the cats fastened 
to my pillow.’ 

“ On the following evening the bear and the 
ape found themselves again before his door, 
and said to the mouse, *‘ Go and steal the 
wonder-stone.’ The mouse went, and was 
glad, for there were no cats lying close to the 
heap of rods, but the arrow was so long that 
the mouse could not reach the wonder-stone. 
So it went empty back again. ‘* Now, since 
there can be no help for it,’ said the bear, let 
us straight go back again.’ But the ape said, 
‘ There may yet be found a way; go, mouse, 
and rummage about the heap of rods until the 
arrow falls down, then take the wonder-stone 
and bring it in thy mouth unto us.’ 

** Thus spake the ape, and sent the mouse 
forth. And the mouse took the talisman, and 
brought it to the keyhole, but no further, for 
the wonder-stone was too heavy. Therefore it 
let the wonder-stone lie there, and went back 
to its companions. ‘* Now there can be no 
help for it,’ said the bear; ‘ neither the ape 
nor I can creep through the keyhole, so straight 
let us go back again.’ But the ape said, 
‘ There may yet be found a way. Mouse, I 
have fastened a string to your tail; go, then, 
lay tight hold of the wonder-stone with all 
four feet, and I will drag you out by the 
string.’ 

‘** So at last the wonder-stone was by this 
string drawn out at the keyhole, but the poor 
mouse was sadly tired. Then the ape took the 
wonder-stone in his mouth and got upon the 
bear’s back, and the mouse laid itself down in 
the bear's ear, and the bear went forth on his 
way; and as he was swimming across a stream, 
he said, ‘ Wonder-stone, ape, mouse, I carry you 
all three—am I not strong?’ Now the mouse 
was asleep, and the ape would not speak for 


fear of losing the wonder-stone. Then the 
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bear said, angrily, ‘ If you will not answer me, 
I will throw you all into the water.” Then 
the ape cried out, ‘ Throw us not into the 
water!’ And, as he thus spoke, the wonder- 
stone fell from his mouth into the river. 

“© And when they had crossed the river, 
the ape said to the bear, ‘ Thou bear, verily 
thou art a thick-headed fellow.” The mouse 
heard this, and inquired, ‘ What is the matter?’ 
Thereupon the ape related what had happened, 
and said, * To get it out of the water is more 
difficult than all the rest; we may as well go 
back now.’ But the mouse answered, ‘ I will 
try, however, to get it ont of the water. Do 
you two sit down here the while.’ 

“Then the mouse began running up and 
down by the side of the river; and the in- 
habitants of the water said, *‘ Mouse, what 
disturbeth you?’ And the mouse replied, 
‘Have you not heard that a great army is 
approaching, and that in future you will not 
be allowed to dwell in the river?’ At these 
words the inhabitants of the waters cried, 
* Tell us now what is to be done.’ Then the 
mouse said, ‘ There remains no other way than 
to build up a wall by the side of the river. 
And they agreed to do so, and brought stones 
out of the river for the purpose; and the 
mouse took the stones and built a wall with 
them. And when the wall had reached a span 
high, a frog brought the wonder-stone in his 
mouth, and said, * Lo! here is a very heavy 
stone.’ 

“ Then the mouse carried the stone to his 
companions, and said, ‘ Here it is.’ The ape 
was greatly rejoiced, and said, * This mouse is 
a very cunning fellow.’ Then the mouse crept 
into the bear’s ear again, the ape got upon the 
bear’s back, and they all three reached the son 
of the Birman, who had scarcely any life left 
in him. When the ape had given him the 
wonder-stone, the son of the Birman said, ‘ Ye 
three companions have shewn great kindness 
unto me. And when he had spoken these 
words, he again wished himself out of the river, 
and again there arose a dwelling fit for a chan. 
Fruit-trees and flowers of every kind flou- 
rished around it, and the pleasant songs of 
birds of all kinds were heard on every side. 
The splendid palace was filled with horses and 
mules. And when all these wishes were ac- 
complished, the son of the Birman said, ‘ If 
the wonder-stone actually possesses great pow- 
er, let there arise unto me a wife out of the 
kingdom of the Tangari. Thus spake he, 
wishing, and immediately there stood before 
him a daughter of the Tangari, accompanied 
by numerous followers. And the son of the 
Birman passed the rest of his days in peace 
and happiness, and became the father of a 
hundred bold and handsome sons. 

** © He was assuredly a chan of great merit ! ” 
Thus spake the peaceful wandering son of the 
chan, and Ssidi replied, ‘ Good, good, we have 
now reached Nansaguni Baktschi.’ Thus 
spake he, and burst from the sack through 
the air. 

‘** Then spake the Baktschi the following 
words: * Thy offence is now left without any 
consequences ; and because in the execution of 
a meritorious act thou hast borne Ssidi Khur 
thirteen times, shall none of the other chans 
measure kingdoms with you.’ ”’ 

Ssidi, thirteenth relation, treats of the son 
of the Birman.* 
~* It is very remarkable that a story identically the 
same with this of the Birman’s Son, even in the minutest 
particulars, should have been picked up by the brothers 
Grimm, from oral tradition, in the Schwalmgegem, a 
district of Hesse.—See Kinder und Hans marchen, band ii. 
a4 a their notes on it referring to similar stories. 


MUSIC. 
VOCAL SOCIETY. 

An admirable selection, a crowded room, and 
the presence of the royal visitors, combined to 
give more than ordinary brilliancy to the fourth 
concert. The performance commenced with 
Attwood’s coronation anthem, ‘‘ O Lord! grant 
the king a long life,” which contains many 
beauties. Mr. Vaughan, in good voice, charmed 
all his old admirers, and gained many new ones, 
by his delicious performance of Dr. Boyce’s 
lovely song, *‘ Softly rise, O southern breeze !” 
— and the obligato bassoon accompaniment, 
beautifully played by Mr. Denman, with the 
delicate performance of the band and chorus, 
left nothing to be desired. In the present 
dearth of good tenors, it is matter of regret 
that Mr. Vaughan is not oftener heard, espe- 
cially in songs. so exactly suited to him as the 
above. He is unequal to any thing requiring 
much physical force; but we know no other 
English tenor singer who combines in an equal 
degree the advantages of a peculiarly sweet and 
even voice, a pure and correct taste, and the 
finest expression of the pathetic or religious 
kind. That his performance, during the last 
two or three years, has not been invariably such 
as to warrant this description, may be attributed 
partly to his having occasionally had to sing 
compositions entirely unsuited to him, and 
partly, perhaps, to his consciousness of having 
no longer the sympathy of the audience with 
him in the same degree as formerly, since the 
caprice of fashion has condemned many of the 
songs in which he most excels. Fashion may 
play these arbitrary tricks for a time; but she 
possesses not the power of consigning to lasting 
neglect any work or performer of sterling 
merit, and Mr. Vaughan may defy the tyranny 
of that ‘ plague of wise men and idol of fools,” 
while he can sing as he did on Monday night. 
Miss Rainforth did not succeed so well in Mo- 
zart’s * Parto,”’ as in Weber’s more beautiful 
and expressive song. The highest notes of the 
bravura movement seemed to be above the 
natural compass of her voice, for they were 
forced out with evident difficulty, and were 
harsh and deficient in tone, though not out of 
tune. Something, however, must be allowed 
on the score of her being still new to the public ; 
and we must add, that the middle part of her 
voice appeared to our ears more sweet and full 
than on the night of her début, and that, on all 
other points, the opinion we then expressed 
remains unchanged. We would advise Miss 
Rainforth to adhere, at least for the present, 
to songs of a moderately high compass, and, 
both now and always, to select, if possible, such 
as require more than ordinary expression and 
feeling. Our limits are so nearly exhausted, 
that we must pass over in silence much that 
was worthy of particular notice. Miss Masson 
was admirable in Gluck’s arduous song, ** Che 
faro ?” Mr. Balfe sang, ina very pleasing style, 
a ballad of his own composition; and Mrs. 
Anderson, in music worthy of her powers, a 
descriptive fantasia by Beethoven, was most 
triumphantly successful. The vocal sestet and 
chorus, at the end of this composition, are re- 
markably beautiful. The glees were well se- 
lected, and exquisitely sung. ‘The Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria remained till 
near the close of the performance. ’ 


QUARTET CONCERTS. 
Tue first of a series of four quartet concerts, 
given by Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, 
and Lucas, took place last Thursday evening at 
the Hanover Square rooms, and was a perfect 





feast for a musical epicure as every item in the 





rogramme was of first-rate excellen, 

so in the most finished style, "ho 
dition to the above-named musicians, ther 
were Messrs. Moscheles, Willman, and Howell 
for the piano-forte, clarionet, and double-bas 
and Mrs. Bishop and Mr. Balfe as vocalists. 
all of whom performed in a manner to give the 
utmost delight to an attentive and discrimi. 
nating audience. Q 


Royal Academy of Music. The concert, by 
the pupils, yesterday week, was most gratifying 
to the friends and patrons of this, our national 
school of music. If it has already contributed 
to adorn the stage and enrich the concert-room, 
the promise of rising talent is equally favour. 
able to our future hopes. 


DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.— Another splendid week has 
been added to our dramatic annals, and the ma. 
nagement having announced the repetition of 
last year’s clever trick, the closing of the season 
at Easter (é.¢. the getting rid of the unequalled 
company with which the season was ; 
and the tremendous puffery blown out about 
being determined to uphold the regular drama, 
and all the rest of the opening humbug), it 
seems to be a matter of little consequence dur- 
ing the short remainder whether the gull 
catching succeed to the extent of the earlier 
months or not. Masaniello, the Brigand, and 
the Siege of Rochelle, with Chevy Chase every 
night, have been the novelties; and the latter 
has, according to the bills, been received with 
such “deafening shouts of applause,” that it 
has become necessary to bring out another 
opera, in order to restore the audience toa 
sense of hearing! This is to be the Corsair, 
alias, Zampa — Herold’s affair of three years 
ago, which did not succeed—the Covent Garden 
coup of last Saturday, which had a most indif. 
ferent fate, and skilfully announced by this 
house, because it happens to be behind its rival; 
inasmuch ‘‘ as a hasty and premature perform. 
ance of it would be disrespectful to the public, 
as well as injurious to the reputation of that 
work and the theatre it is produced in, the 
lessee has deemed it advisable to postpone its 
representation to Monday next.” How plea. 
sant it is to have a good opinion of one’s self: 
or, at any rate, to try to make the public be- 
lieve our self-praise. Had Drury Lane beea 
first, the bills would have trumpeted the match- 
less activity and enterprise of the management; 
being last, they bepraise its judicious slowness. 
Equally is it to be lauded for announcing 
Joanna Baillie’s ‘celebrated (?) play of Hen- 
riquez,” after its half-price competitor has given 
us Separation. Mayerbeer and Scribe’s Mas. 
sacre has, we hear, been found too revolting 
even for the perverted taste of London ; other- 
wise, what was prepared by ten months zealous 
application in Paris to scenery, effects, rebeat- 
sals, &c. &c., would have been galloped up 
here, as crudely and imperfectly as other im- 
ports, in six weeks. . 

Covent Garden tried a bold es “4 
Saturday: Zampa, poorly supported, and #° 
ogan of ineffable trash, called the Fale 
of War, or Adventures in a Camp, ig 
voked so much indignation as to be finish 
in the midst of a row, resembling the times 
when people cared for the pieces oteel 
their entertainment, and did not take ry 
as guides to apathy. During the wetted = 
days) good plays have been acted, with Char 
Kemble in the leading tragic parts. — 

St. James's Theatre. — Rising in public est- 
mation, and being nightly filled with 
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i this elegant theatre approaches the 
ak first oa. The only thing we have 
to complain of lately, has been the quantity and 
length of the entertainments ; though, to be 
sure, the evil has been aggravated by the nu- 
merous encores which the excellence of the per- 
formances elicited. Miss P. Horton has dis- 
played great versatility, and, both as an actress 
and singer, raised herself high in popularity. 
ur advice to her would be (gratifying as it is 
to be a favourite in almost every line) to do 
Jess, and limit her range of parts. She will 
then have more justice done to her powers, 
and, by concentrating, augment the force of 
public opinion. Of Braham we need say no- 
thing; of Barker, simply that his delightful 
voice grows upon the ear ; of Stretton, Stans- 
bury, Mrs. Garrick, Miss Allison, Barnett 
(Jacques), Mitchell (so capital in Manfred), 
Strickland, Gardner, Selbys, &c. &c. &c., that 
the more they have acted together, the more 
attractive have their performances become. Let 
Braham secure a good company, and bring out 
appropriate dramas, and his theatre will be the 
most fashionable and prosperous in London. 

Strand Theatre. — Mr. Rayner, it is stated, 
has come to some agreement with the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office; and a public meeting, 
which was announced for to-day, has conse- 
quently been rendered unnecessary. 


The Diorama, owing to some accident to the 
machinery, could only exhibit a partial (private) 
glance at the new subject yesterday—the Village 
of Alagna, and Swiss mountain scenery. The 
portion we saw, however, is wonderfully fine ; 
and when the avalanche is brought to act, in 
a preceding view, it will be the most extraor- 
dinary of these exhibitions. 








VARIETIES. 
The Chimpanzee at the Zoological Gardens, 
has died after long indisposition. 


Ree’s London and Dublin Journal.— We 
have to acknowledge the receipt of this new 
periodical, which—with, perhaps, the exception 
of Irish biographies, commencing with a life of 
D. O‘Connell— possesses no features to distin. 
guish it from the usual class of miscellaneous 
publications. 

Caricatures. — H. B. has just issued three 
novelties : 425, the “* Rivals ;” in which, by an 
exercise of his ludicrous talent, he has made 
out a curious likeness between Lord Morpeth 
and John Liston; the latter grumbling at the 
probability of the noble lord taking away his 
bread. 426 consists of three characteristic por- 
traits of Peel, Sir J.Graham, and Lord Stanley, 
48 a corps of observation from the combined 
forces of the Holy Alliance; and 427 is “ A 
regular Kick-up,” Mr. Hume, asa parish beadle, 
upsetting orangewomen (the Duke of Cumber- 
land, &c.) and their baskets, while Peel and 
lord J. Russell are advising no resistance, 
and moderation to either party. The last is 
capitally grouped, and full of humour. 


_ Heat.—At a meeting of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, Dr. Clark, president, in the chair :— Mr. 
Whewell gave an account of the recent disco- 
veries made by Professor Forbes, and other phi- 
losophers, with respect to the polarisation of 
heat. He stated, that Professor Forbes had 
recently obtained an additional confirmation of 
this discovery, by finding that heat, by two 
internal reflections in a rhomb of rock-salt, re- 
sembling Fresnel’s rhomb, becomes circularly 
polarised under the same circumstances as light. 
‘was also mentioned that Biot and Melloni 





have very recently ascertained that heat ac- 
quires circular polarisation by transmission 
along the axis of a crystal of quartz. Mr. Willis 
then explained his views respecting the com- 
position of the entablature of Grecian build- 
ings.—-Cambridge Chronicle. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


The Scope of Piety; or, the Christian doing all things 
to the glory of God. By T. Q. Stow. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Beck’s Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, 5th edit. 
brought down to the present time, including the Notes of 
Dr. Dunlop and Dr. Darwell, 8vo. 21s. bds. — The Poeti- 
cal Remains of Mrs. Hemans, 12mo. 8s, 6d. bds.—Sib- 
thorp’s Family Liturgy, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.—The Life 
of Rodney, by Lieut.-Gen. Mundy, a new edition, 12mo. 
6s. cloth.— ‘Tales of Truth for young People, by Mary 
Elliott, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. — Redding on Modern Wines, 
2d edit. 8vo. 16s. cloth.—Dr. A. Bingham’s Remarks 
on the Influence of Menta! Cultivation upon Health, 
18mo. 2s. cloth. — Dr. J. Finlay’s Miscellanies, 12mo. 5s. 
bds. — The Relief Preacher, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth, and 8vo. 
12s. cloth. — The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification, by 
the Rev. W. Marshall, new edition, 12mo. 4s. bds.— 
Twenty Sermons, by the Rev. Hugh White, 5th edit. 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds.— Titus Vespasian (from 
Metastasio), a Drama; and other Poems, by James Ford, 
18mo, 2s. 6d. bds.—Mature Reflections, &c. of Rowland 
Hill in his old age, by the Rev. E. Sidney, 12mo. 4s. 
bds. — Gems from the American Poets, 32mo. 2s. cloth.— 
Readings from Dean Swift, with cuts, by R. Cruikshank, 
12mo. 2s. sewed.—On the Means of comparing the Dif- 
ferent Lines of Railway, by John Macneil, 8vo. 5s, sewed. 
—Antipathy, by John Ainslie, 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. 
bds.—Schleiermacher’s Introductions to the Dial 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
Pall Mall.—The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of British Artists, is open daily from ten in the morn+ 
ing till tive in theevening. 
dmission, 1¢,—Catalogues, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


~ OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. 
The Exhibition of the Society of British Artists will be 

open to the Public on Monday next, the 2ist instant. 
Admission, 1s. T.C, HOFLAND, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK. 
The Directors give Notice, that they have this day re- 
solved to issue a limited Number of New Shares of the Company, 
at a premium of 4/. 10s. per Share, with Dividend from the Ist 
day of January last; and that they will receive applications for 

the same from eligible parties until the 23d instant. 

By order of the Board, 
JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, 
Generai Manager. 








38 Throgmorton Street, March 9th, 1836. 


MITH’S CATALOGUE RAISONNE.— 
The Subscribers and the Public are respectfully in- 
formed that Part the Seventh of Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 
containing the Life and a Description of the Works of Rem- 
brandt van Rhyn, illustrated with a Portrait of Rembrandt and 
a View of Rembrandt's House, is now ready for delivery. 
Price, to Subscribers, 214.; Non-Subscribers, 26s, 
Published by Smith and Son, 137 New Bond Street. 
BIBLIOTHECA HEBERIANA, Part IX., price 4s. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY and SON have the 
honour of informing the Public, that the Catalogue 
of the Ninth Part of the Library of the late 
RICHARD HEBER, Esq. 
is now ready for delivery. This Part will embrace the First 
Portion of the Hodnet Library. 
Mr. Heber always considered his Library at Hodnet to be the 





ts) 
Plato, translated by W. Dobson, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth.— 
Conversations at Cambridge, f.cap 6s. cloth. —A few re- 
markable Events in the Life of the Rev. Josh. Thompson, 
by N. Oliver, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. — Reflections on Re- 
vealed and Profane Theology, addressed to Lord Brough- 
am, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. —D. Junii Juvenalis Satire, 
with a Linear Verbal Translation, &c., by P. A. Nuttall, 
a new edit. by the Rev. J. Stirling, D.D., post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
cloth. — Gifford’s Translation of Juvenal’s Satires, by 
P. A. Nuttall, new edition, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth.— D. 
Junii Juvenalis Satire, with Linear Verbal Translation, 
and Gifford’s Poetical Version, by P. A. Nuttall, new 
edition, by the Rev. J. Stirling, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 


March. 
Thursday-- 
Friday --+- 
Saturday -- . 
Sunday---- 6 soe 26 ° 
Monday -- 26 - § D e 
Tuesday -- 32 3 «+ Of 
Wednesday soe 25 ee 29-23 

Prevailing winds, S.W. and S.E. Except the morn- 
ings of the 5th and 7th, generally cloudy, with frequent 
showers of rain. 


Rain fallen, 325 of an inch. 
Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


Latitude ---+++51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude «+++ 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Thermometer. Barometer. 

From 35 to 49 29°57 to 29°69 
eooe BR ce 065 ++ 29°34 
29°32 
29:18 
29°36 


core 38 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our poetical correspondents are most bountiful; wit- 
ness the subjoined unique 
«* Sonnet. 
Ah! I have known the day when that had been 
A year, had seemed to me a world of time; 
And yet twas pleasing, wholesome,—all sublime 
I might, indeed, have called it then, I ween, 
Tracing the tiny past that I had seen. 
The merry hours have gone, when I could chime 
My pliant memory back to infant rhyme, 
And first laid schemes of fancy’s glorious mien. 
Moments now pass, and months, and little days, 
Without the reck’ning; years now circle round 
Like balls of fire, wearing gray the mind 
By quick successive blows, till it pa 
A mortal weakness; then the soul lies bound 
In preparation for another kind. 
16th March, 1836.” 
To “G. M.”—At Mr. Dominic Colnaghi’s, we believe; 
but announcements will speedily be published. 
«« K.” will find a letter at our office. 
We regret not to have room for ‘* E. L.” 
Observations on Music are reserved for consideration. 
** Helen” is declined, with thanks. 


ErratuM.—In our last notice of Mrs. Bray’s work, we 
fear we made a mistake, in speaking of Walking Stuart as 
Athenian Stuart. ional: aa had the Sunday 
Evenings, at which we have beer present. 





most disting portion of his Collections, not only on account 
of the rarity of the volumes it contains, but from their fine state 
of preservation, the greater portion being in their original and 
beautiful bindings. é 

The Sale will take place on Wednesday, April 11, and Thirteen 
following Days; and Catalogues to be now had of Messrs. Sothe- 
by and Son, No. 3 Wellington Street, Strand. 


= Pictures, Drawings, Prints, and 
Copper-plates of 
S. W. REYNOLDS, Esq., Deceased. 


By MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
ON MONDAY, APRIL 18th, AND FOLLOWING 
DAY, 
Precisely at One o’Clock, 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS, 


The valuable assemblage of Pictures, Prints in the Portfolio, 
and Drawings of that celebrated and highly talented mezzotinto 
Engraver, 

SAMUEL WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Esq. Decensed. 


Comprising the capital original Picture, Hubert and Prince 
Arthur, by Opie; and Specimens in oil by Barrutt and Gilpin, 
Northcote, Bonnington, &c. &c. 

Many Drawings by Gertin, and a large Collection of Sketches 
and finished Drawings, Views in France and in this Country, 
chie®y from Nature, by Mr. Reynolds; also, the highly finished 
small Copies of Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, made for the 
Work engraved by him; Copper-plates, with Impressions; and 
the Collection of Engravings in the Portfolio, including Proofs 
and fine Impressions, many from Private Plates; Prints from 
Old Masters; Etchings, &c. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and 
Catalogues had. 





The late Mr. Bone’s Blizabethan 
Enamels. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON 
Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that, 
ON FRIDAY, APRIL 22d, 
THEY WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
At One o’Clock, 
BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS, 
The very celebrated entire Series of Exquisite Enamel Paintings, 
by that lied and justly Artist, 
HENRY BONE, Esq., Deceased. 

Being Portraits of Illustrious Characters in the reign af Queen 
Elizabeth, from Authentic Pictures in the different great collec- 
tions in this country. 

This beautiful and highly interesting series was, for many years, 
cherished by the Artist in the hopes of its being preserved entire 
in some public collection or private cabinet; his death, however, 
having rendered it necessary that this property should be con- 
verted, affords a valuable opportunity to individuals to possess 
themselves of specimens of these exquisite historical works. 

They comprise three Portraits of Queen Elizabeth, one of them 
whole length of extra size, and all the celebrated Statesmen, 
Nobles, Warriors, Poets, and Literary Characters, of this splendid 





era. 
‘The imperishable character of these Pictures adds greatly to the 
interest and value of such productions, 

The Collection may be viewed three days preceeding. 





and Catalogues had. 
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SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Ancient Armour, Curiosities, Prints, 
Paintings, &c. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
ATT ea WEEKLY SALE-RUOOMS, 
2 FLEET STREET, 
ON TUESDAY » MARCH 22d; 
Including 
A COLLECTION OF ARMOUR, CURIOUS GUNS, 
PISTOLS, &c. 
The Property of Mr. J. P. THOMAS, late President of the 
Southwark Literary Institution; 

Together with a Cabinet of Minerals, capital Mahogany Office 
Chair, Hall Chairs, Writing Desks, Pair of (ilobes, Cabinets = 
Work-boxes, Six- -key Flute by Drouet, Gold Chain and Seals, 
Silver Race-cup, Burmese Idols in Silver and Gold, Silver C nas 
dlesticks, &c.; elegant China Coffee Service, China Vases, Cut 
Glass Decanters, Scent Vase lined with Gold, Bronze Figures, 
Lamps, &c.; various Curiosities and Articles of Vertu, Prints 
and Books of Prints, Drawings, Rare Paintings in Enamel, 
Cabinet Paintings, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23rd, 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 


Valuable Collection of Books; 
Among which are— 

In Folio, Dugdale’s Monasticon (early subscription copy); 
Macklin’s Bible, 10 vols., tine impressions with etchings; Galerie 
du Duc d’Orleans, 2 vols., morocco; the Derby, Forster's British, 
Leicester, and other Galleries; Landon Vies de Raphael, Michel 

Laborde Panemento Mosayco; Cooke's Pom- 
ols.; Hu 's Bible, 2 vols.; John Bull, complete, 14 
8. §  Pedaveas of Y siahite Families, in pine, Dictionnaire et 
(Euvres de Bayle, 8 vols.; Dictionnaire lor 
Hoffmanni Lexicon, 4 vols.; Ramusio Nav 
ott's Bible, 6 vols.; Henry's Bible, 6 vols. ; 
itannica and Supplement, 26 vols. ; Lewis's Topography, 
Webster's Dictionary, 2 vols.; Ciceronis Opera Oliveti, 
; Berry's Heraldry; 3 vols.; Fosbrooke’s Encyclopadia of 
Antiquities, 2 vols.; Cooke’s Southern Coast; Pugin's Gothic 
Architecture, 2 vols.; Pyne’s Royal Kesidences, 3 vols., morocco; 
Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. And in Octavo, Rev, W. Jones's Works, 
12 vols.; Rev. T’. Scott's Works, 10 vols.; Bishop Hooker’s Works, 
2 vols.; Biacaail! s Keformation, 6 vols; Henry’s Bible, 3 vols., 
morocco; Southey’s Book of the Church, 2 vols.; Jortin’s Life of 
Erasmus, 3 vols.; Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols., Musée de Na- 
poleon, 10 vols., morocco; Clarendon’s Rebellion, 6 vols., large 
paper, russia; Bacon’s Works, 10 vols., large paper, russia; 
Locke’s Works, % vols.; Gibbon’s Rome, 12 vols.; Gibbon’s 
Miscellaneous Works, 5 vols.; Inchbald’s Theatre, 43 vols. ; 
Cicero Ernesti, 11 vols.; Pitt’s Speeches,3 vols.; Fox's Speeches, 
6 vols.; Scott’s Prose Works, 6 vols.; European Sceneries; Ex- 
tensive Series of Blackwood’s Magazine; the Edinburgh Review; 
Waverley Novels; Lardner’s Cyclopwdia; Library of Entertainin;; 
Knowledge; and Family Library: a Small Green Bookcase, con- 
taining 46 vols. of Standard French and Italian Books, in elegant 
binding, &c. 


AND 


May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
*_* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, Xc. 


IMPORTANT TO SURVEYORS, Soar ENGINEERS) 
ARCHITECTS, MAP-DRAFTSMEN, ARTISTS, &c. &c 


K* PEROR DR. AWING - PAPE R, 
finest Quality, 5 Feet 8 Inches Long by 4 Feet Wide. 

Messrs. Ackermann and Co. beg to draw the attention of all 
Parties engaged in the above Professions to this new and hitherto 
unattainable desideratum in the size of Drawing-paper; and can 
confidently recommend it as worthy of their attention, having 
been tried and approved of by a great number of the miost 
eminent Architects, Surveyors, &c., and by the fact of its 
having nearly superseded the use of all other kinds of paper, in 
the different Rail-road and Engineering Companies, when si:te is 
an object. 

96 Strand, London. 


ESIGNS for IRON and BRASS WORK, 


in the Style ofthe 15th and 16th Centuries, consisting 
of 27 Plates of Locks, Keys, Holts, Hinges, Brandirons, Coffers, 


&c, &c. 
By A. W. PUGIN. 

Forming the Second Part to Pugin’s Furniture, royal 4to. cloth, 
price 21s. 

The Publishers take this opportunity to announce that the 
Third and Last Part of Pugin’s Designs for Gold and Silver 
Ornaments of the same period will be ready the Ist of April! 
next. 

London : 


NHURTON'’S (late BULL and C HUR- 
lt TON’S) PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
26 Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
Terms of Subscription, 


The Year, 5/. 5s.; allowed 12 vols. in town, and 24 in the 
country 


The Year, 4l. 48.; 
country. 


Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 


allowed 8 vols. in town, and 16 in the 


Book Clubs treated wit on Liberal Terms. 


BOOKS § PUBLISHE D THIS DAY. 
HE scoTTi Si PULPIT; 


price Pe bound in cloth, canusiaten nearly One Handred 
Sermons by the Most Popular Living Scottish Divines. Vol. 
completes the first Series of the Scottish Pulpit. The whole work 
may now be had from the commencement, uniformly bound in 
cloth, price 2. ; any Volume may be purchased separately to 
complete sets, The Scottish Pulpit forms a complete body of 
Practical Divinity, admirably adapted for family perusal. 
Published by W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgo N. H. Cotes, 139 
Cheapside, London; and may be had of all Booksellers. 











To be continued Weekly, until its completion in 12 Numbers, 


7 No. III. price 1s. of =e 
J ACQUEMONT’S JOURNEY in INDIA, 
TIBET, LAHORE, and Bea acme in the Years 
1828 to 1831, with 4 

The success = the first Edition of this Work. se induced the 
publisher to give the present in a cheaper form, so as to render 
the information it contains regarding a portion of the British 
Empire, yet but little known to the public at large, accessible to 
every class of readers, As some censure has been very properly 
cast upon certain allusions to religion made by Jacquemont in 
the confidential i F fri and without the re- 
motest view of publication, all such offensive passages, and a few 
more of details not strictly delicate, have been expunged from the 
present edition. ‘The translation has also been carefully revised, 
and most of it retranslated by a literary gentleman, known | to 

be well acquainted with the French lang The y 
anxiously trusts that his endeavour to place these interesting 
letters before the public in an unobjectionable form, and at one 
third of the price usually charged for such works, will meet with 
sufficient encouragement to indemnify him for the considerable 

outlay he has incurred to do justice to the undertaking. 

Edward Churton, 26 Holles Street. 











Now plet 
MEMOIRS med THE LIFE AND oosere THE 
RIG 


HT He PE AND, 
ORD BURGHLFY, 


Secretary of State in the reign of King Edward VI. and 
Lord High Treasurer of Engiand in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
containing a Historical View of the times in which he lived, 
and of the many Eminent and Illustrious Persons with whom he 
was connected; with Extracts from his private and official 
correspondence, and other papers, now first published from the 


originals, 
By the Rev. Dr. NARES, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
** This elaborate work is of the highest national interest; it 
embraces and discusses a multitude of great historical, bio- 
graphical, religious, and political questions, and throws much 
light upon an era of almost ce national and universal 
importance.” —Literary Gazett 
Henry Colburn, 13 Great Marlborough teat. 


of the 3d vol. with 





I, by the bli 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
TRHE COMMISSIONERS of the IRISH 
f NATIONAL BOARD of EDUCATION have recently 
published the following Works at their Office in Dublin; and 
are sold by their Agent, R. Groombridge, Panyer Alley, Pater- 
noster Row, London :— s. d, 
First Book of Lessons, 2}¢.—Second Book, 8d,— Third 
Book, 1s. 4d.—Fourth Book, 1s. 8d.—Fifth Book, 2s.— 
or the Set. 
An edition of the Third. Book, accented. 
Scripture L rect aos Testament.. ‘ 
——_—__—— w Testament, Part ik and it. each 
Sacred Poetry... eevee 
Arithmetic and Key, eac ch wasee 
Book-keeping and Key, each . 
Elements of Geometry.. .... 
Mensuration, Gauging, and L. and Surveying. eecece 
Simple Directions for Needlework and Cutting-o ut, with 
Specimens of the Work, 8vo. half-bound....... 
large edition, 4to. 
‘Tablet Lessons — Arithmetic, 60 sheets...... 
———— Spelling and eo eg 33 sheets . eee 
Copy Lines, all gradations, 5 shee eee 
Maps of the World, Europe, huis: Afric: ‘a, ¥ ‘mer ay 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, on rollers, each ..... 16 


oS e OMe ee 





weeks 


3 St. James's Square, March 8. 
The following Sterling 4 orks are this day published :— 
2 — on of Mr. N. P. Willis’s New aig 
3 vols. pay 12mo. Sls, 6d. board . 

ENCILLINGS by the WAY. 

2d edition. 

A continuation of the “Sketches of English Society,” 
with “* A Visit to Abbotsford,” and the Conclusion of the “ Tour 
in Scotland,” appear in this edition, with a new Preface, &c.; 
forming nearly half a Volume of original matter. 


IL. 
By the Author of “« British America,” 3 vols. post 8vo, Plates, 
My Note-Book. 
«Mr. M‘Gregor has produced a work which, for varied and 
extensive information, has rarely, indeed, been equalled.”— Bell's 
Messenger. 


iI. 
2 vols. post Svo. beautifully bound, price 2ls, 
Sketches by ‘* Boz 
With numerous Illustrations by Gases Cruikshank. 
*€ The work of a person of various and extraordinary intellect- 
ual gifts.”"—Morning Chronicle. 


IV. 
2d edition of the new Tragedy, price Qs 6d. uniform with 
* The Hunchback, 


The Provost of Bruges. 


"A noble tragedy, abounding in poetic beauty.”—Morning 
Chronicle. 


Vv. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with 4d Bact of his Grace of Devonshire, 
d Bachelors. 
Their mm... ! haracters, and Conditions. 
y the Author of “ Old Maids,” 
A glorious vindication of all the ennobling attributes of the 
sex,""— Captain Marryat. 
vi. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 
Italy and Switzerland. 
By William Thomson, ane 
Assistant Commissary-General 
“ For the traveller a more excellent Ashes friend cannot be 
adopted.” —Literary Gazette, 
John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 
In 80. price 2s. 
DISCOURSE, preached in Salisbury 
> ?P 
f Cathedral, on King Charles’s Martyrdom, 18 
By the Ber. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES . MA. 
Canon Residentiary of Sarum. 
Rivingtons, St. Paut’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
Brodie and Co., Salisbury. 


5 vols, 8vo. (Six Parts), price 3/. 12s. in boards 


a, 
N" EXPOSITION of the PARABLEs 
= of OTHER PARTS of the GOSPELS, 
the Rev, EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 
* Fellow of C. cael Oxford; and Author of the “ Harmonia 
Zvangelica,” and of ** Dissertations on the Princip! 
ae my ected of HE G npc es esand Arrange. 
’rinted for J., G., and F. ngton, St. Paul’s Chu: 
es Waterloo Piece; Pall Mall. rchyand, and 


In 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s, 6d. in boards, the a4 edition 
of 
TRE LIFE of the Right Rev. THOMAs 
sca » D.D. late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
By the Rev. HUGH STOWELL, : 
‘ i — ——_ erent Isle of Man. 
rinted for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. “ont 's Ch 
‘ Waterloo Place, Pall Mal iene 


In 8vo. price 14s, boards, a new edition of 


nT . . 
HE DOCTRINE of the GREEK 
ARTICLE applied to the Criticism and Illus! 
the New Testament. 3 Baie 
By the late soi Rev, T. F. MIDDLETON, D.D, 
ord Bishop of Calcutta. 
With annuus Observations and Notes, 
By HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivi ington, St, Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo lage Pall Mall; and J. and J. J 
Deighton, Cambridge. 





In foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 6 


TMHE POETICAL REMAINS of the late 
MRS. HEMANS. 
With a Biographical Memoir of the Author. 
Works by the same Author, 
1. Songs of the A ffections, with other Poems, 
The 2d edition, in foolscap 8vo. 7s. 
2. Records of Woman, and other Poems, 
The 4th edition, in foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
3. The Forest Sanctuary, with other Poems 
3. The Forest Sanctuary, with other Poems, 
3d edition, with Additions, foolscap 8vo. 8s. Gi. 
4. Scenes and Hymns of Life, with other 
Religious Poems. In foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 
Printed for William Blackwood and htt Eainburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London 


cap 8vo. price 7s. 


Inf. 
‘HE SONG of the BELL, and pa 
Poems. = ry the German of Goéthe, Schiller, Birger, 
Matthisson, and S: 
Translated by ‘JOHN J. CAMPBEL L, Esq. B.A. 
Of Balliol! College, Oxford. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 
homas Cadell, London. 


3d edition, price 7s. 


~ 7 ~ ’ 
HILOSOPHY of SLEEP. 
By Dr. ROBERT MACNISH, 
Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow 
Contents :— Chapter 1. Introduction — 2. Sleep in General — 
Dreaming —4. Prophetic Power of Dreams —5. Night Mare—6 
Day Mare—7. Sleep Walking—8. Sleep Talking —9. Sleepless 
ness — 10. Drowsiness — 11. Protracted Sleep — 12. Sleep from 
Cold—13. Tranc 14, Walking Dreams — 15. Spectral Ilusions 
— 16. Reverie — 17. Abstraction — 18. Sleep of Plants —19. Ge- 
neral Management of Sleep. 


By the same Author, price 6s, bound in cloth, 5th edition 
The Anatomy of Drunkenness. 


In f.cap 8vo. price 5s, 
The Book of Aphorisms. By a Modem 
Pythagorean. 
«« ¢ The Book of Aphorisms’ is certainly the most amusing of 
all Mr. Macnish’s books.”"—Kilmarnock Journal. 


8th edition, price 1s. 2 

A Catechism of Phrenology, illustrative of 
the Principles of that Science. By a Member of the Phreno- 
logical Society of Edinburgh. 

‘The utility of this manual is unquestionable.”—East Indi 
Stageaine. 

Published by W. R. M¢Phun, Glasgow ; N. H. Cotes, 
139 Cheapside, London. 


Mr. . Courthope’ 's improved edition of Debrett's Peerage. 
In 1 handsome vol. price 1/. &s. in cloth boards, the 





| 
| 
| 





Twenty-first edition of 
~ ’ SB Al 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Edited by WILL TAM. COURTHOPE, Esq. 
* This new edition comprises the recent Additions to the 
Pectage with the Arms —— engraved from Drawings by 
Harvey. The Dormant and Extinct Peerage is the most com 
plete hitherto given in any similar work. y.T 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; J. and W. 7. 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; John Richardson; J ; 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock ; S. Bagster; J- er | . 
eo Hatchard and Son ; R. Scholey; Hamilton and Co.; ot 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Allen and Co.; E. Hosison: 
W. Pickering; T. and W. Boone; Houlston and Son; an 
Templeman. 


BECK’S JURISPRUDENCE. eid 
In 8vo. 5th edition, price 21. brought down to the present , 
including the Notes of Dr. Dunlop and Dr. Darwal!, 


EK" EMENTS of MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE. 


BECK, M.D. Me- 

Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, and seme oe 
dieal Jurisprudence in the the College of Physicians an urg' 
of the Western ee of the State of New York, &c.; an 

. BECK, M.D. 

Professor of Materia tictice and Medical Jurisprud 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York; one 0! 
sicians to the New York Hospital, &c. &e. S. Highley; 

London: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; S. Highley; 
Simpkin and Co. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons 
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in 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated by Faseli, Westall, and 
Martin, price 10s. the 


New Edition, | 
JOETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 2° 26 Holles Street. | 


od Edition. Parts I. and II, ~ Price Se. each, hound, 


MHE ANTI-FRENCH TEACHER; 
or, the Study of French divested of all its Difficulties. | 
Upon & Plan entirely original, and directly opposed to the 
prevailing mode of tonahlag ary a 
« This isa very able work ; new, experimental, but not quack- 
—Spectator. 
“7 Ww my noneee ld recommend this work to the study of those who 
sre anxious to understand what they learn.” —Court Journal. 
‘. Edward chaste, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 
2d | Edition, price 9s. 6 6d. 
MHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a NOTO- 
RIOUS LEGAL FUNCTIONARY. With 14 Iilus- 
trations, from Designs by Meadows. 
«This book is one of the most powerful pieces of fiction that 
has for some time issued from the press.— Hera 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 


FUSELI’S LECTURES. — SECOND SERIES, 
Uniformly printed with his former Lectures, price 12s., 


r 
IX NEW LECTURES on PAINTING, 
de ge - the hae Academy, 

e late HENRY FUSELI, PP. 

neat aces + published from the original MS 
“The new Lectures are equally worthy with “ey ‘first of the 
fame of Fuseli, and of the study of the artist, to whom they will 
{ford the most valuable instruction. To the student they throw 
a stronger light upon the glorious achievements of the great 
masters, while they afford to the connoisseur a wider basis, and 
amore lofty standard by which to appreciate the merits of various 

degrees and qualities of excellence. "—Spectator. 
Henry Colburn, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Neatly bound, price 4 
COMPANION to the MEDICINE. 
CHEST; or, Plain Directions for the Employment of 
the various Medicines used in Domestic Medicine. To which 
areadded, a brief Description of the S ymptoms and Treatment of 
Diseases; Directions for Restoring Suspended Animation, and 
for Counteracting the Effects of Poisons; a Selection of Prescrip- 
tions of Established Efficacy, &c. Intended as a source of easy 
reference for Clergymen, Master Mariners, and Passengers; and 
r Families residing at a distance from eenoene assistance. 
By JOHN SAVORY, 
Member of the Society of Apothecaries. 

“This isa very excellent and most useful little work, from a | 
ily respectable quarter. It will be found extremely useful in | 
ilies." —Literary Gaxette. H 
London: John Churchill, 16 Princes Street, Soho. 
NEW EDITION OF BRUCE'S GEOGR APHY. | 
Extensively improved, the 9th edition, 12mo. price only 6s. | 
handsomely bound and lettered, ] 
N INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY } 

i and ASTRONOMY, with the Use of the Globes. 

By E. and J. BRUCE. 
%h edition, a considerable Serene and Improvements, 
y the Rev. J.C. BRUCE, A. 
%* This otitin has able eh a thorough revision. The 
Continents of Asia, Africa, and America, are more minutely 
deseribed than in preceding editions, and the work altogether 
* better en bag we Bay pestslie and the use of large schools. 
) pr the work is now reduced 
79 gga 7s. st ‘to >On. and done up in an improved style of 
bind 

* For orca the use of the globes, we recommend Bruce’s 
. aad A "—Encyclopedia 











Bri = or meat Lg Gears 

A Key to the above Work, mnatteteg An- 

swers to all the Examples in the Problems, price 2s. 6d, 
Lately published, by Mr. Bruce, 

A Historical and Biographical Atlas; or, 
Charts of Sacred and Profane History and Biography, re the 
Creation of the World to the Birth of Christ, tor the Use of 

Schools and Students in History. In small folio, beautifully 
engraved, price 16s. handsomely half-bound and lettered. 

Also, a Summary of Ancient History and 
Biography, as a Companion to the Atlas, 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 
canvass boards. 

“The constructor of this new set of tables, which, by the 
additional facilities it presents, is calculated to supersede all its 
predecessors, is Mr. Bruce, of Newcastle, already favourably 
‘nown as the author of an ‘ Introduction to Geography and 
Astronomy.’ He has improved upon Priestley, by commencing 
: with the Creation, and splitting the whole chronological period 
rom that point to the birth of Christ into tive divisions, instead 
0! ‘crowding the whole into one confounding and overwhelming 
* iss."—~New Monthly Magazine. 

ondon: Printed for Baldwin ‘and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


Jn Gre, the 6th edition, seviead iach RNY price 18s. of the 
frilxst LINES of the PRACTICE of 
SURGERY; explaining and illustrating the Doctrines 
pos the Srncintae Practice, — Op erations of Surgery, as 

> aught By SAMUEL COO ER, 
urgeon to the North, iendan Maven, Professor of Surgers and 
L Clinical Surgery in the University of London, &c. 

ondon; Longman, vow Orme, and Co.; Baldwin and Cra- 
~ t; Whittaker and Co.; 8. Highley; T. Tegg and Son; 
et wond and Co.; E, Cox; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; 

i + yom a Cos E, Cox: Houlston and Sons; J. C hidley ; 
C ne B. Fellowes; J. Chure -aey H. Renshaw; and 
aley. Edinburgh: A. and C. Bla tirling and Co.; 


wd mM 7 lachlan and Co, Dublin: Sela pau Smith; ; and Fannin 


mn [ORES gear te os eS 
ALES of a GRANDFATHER.— 

a Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, Vol. XXIII. appeared 

* Ist of March, and contains Vol. 11. of these celebrated His- 


tories, with which the Works of Sir Walter Scott will conclude. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh: Whittaker and Co., London. 





THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAPS 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, 
By a> and Cradock, London. 
LIX. containing 
GEN ,ERAL MAP of E UROPE, and a 
PORTION of RUSSIA in EUROPE, 

%_%* The Publishers are happy to say they have the most con- 
fident expectation that it will be in their power to bring outa 
number of Maps monthly, during the remainder of the year, and 
of soon c ompleting this unrivalled Atlas, 

Ireland, in two Sheets, is nearly ready. Also, 

a Map of a or the Ba arbary Coast of Africa; anda Group 

of Islands in the Atl antic. Plans of London, Dublin, and Liver- 
poel, are also completed. 

Sets of the Maps, either in Numbers or Parts (the latter con- 
taining six Numbers together), can always be had, The Num- 
bers, coloured, price 1s, 6d. each; or plain, ls. 


Six Maps of the Stars, price 3s.; or coloured, 


6s. 

Six Maps of the World, price 3s. ; coloured, 
4s, Gd. 

The last Number of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge is No. CCIX,: History of the Literature of Greece, by 
Professor Muller, of Gottingen, No. 

The last of the Farmer’s No. 
LXXXIII.: Husbandry, No. X. Vol. II. 


Series is 


POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
In 12mo. the 8th edition, corrected, enepoet w ith Plates, and 
handsomely half-bound, price 5s. 


P*’ NTHEON;; or, the Ancient History of 
the Gods of Greece ‘and Rome; for the Use of Schools 
and Young Persons of both Sexes. 
By EDWARD BALDWIN, Esq. 

The purpose of this book is to place the Heathen Mythology 
in two points of view; first, as it would have struck a traveller 
in Greece who wished to form a just conception of the religion 
of the country, free from either favour or prejudice; secondly, 
regarding Mythology as the introduction and handmaid to the 
study of Poetry, The author has endeavoured to fee! his subject 
in the set of a poet, and to communicate that feeling to others. 

ondon: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 

The History of England, for the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons. In 12mo. a new edition, with fine 
Steel Plate Portraits of the Sovereigns, price 3s. 6d. bound, 

Baldwin’s Outlines of English History ; 
chiefly abstracted from the above, for the Use of Children from 
Four to Eight Years of Age. A new edition, with a fine Frontis- 
piece of Portraits, neatly half-bound, 1s. 

Baldwin’s History of Rome; from the Build- 
ing of the City tothe Ruin of the Re: public; with Maps, and Heads 
of the old Romans. 5th edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. boun 

Baldwin’s History of Greece ; from the ear- 
liest Records of that Country to the time in which it was re- 
duced into a Roman Province. For the Use of Schools and 
Young Persons. New edition, in 12mo. with Heads and Maps, 
price 4s. 6d, bound. 

Paats . 7 * ‘ 

Baldwin’s Outlines of English Grammar ; 
containing, in addition to the Explanations usually given in 
similar Works, a full Developement of the eee of the Con- 
junctions, and an Analytica of the 
‘Rules of Syntax. A new edition, 1s. 6: d. | Sty in red, 

Baldwin’s Fables, Ancient and Modern. With 


73 Engravings. 10th edition, 12mo, 4s. neatly bound. 





In 12mo. price 3. Gd. ¢ cloth h boards, 
FEW REMARKABLE EVENTS in 
the LIFE of the REV. JOSIAH THOMPSON, a Secession 
Minister; shewing the Evil Effects of Voluntary Churches in 
general, and the Secession Church in the North of England in 


particular, 
By NATHAN OLIVER, Esq. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard,and Waterloo rine? Pall Mall. 


ISTORY and PRESEN 'T STATE of 

the BRITISH EMPIRE, for the use of Schools, 

forming a Volume of Chambers’s Educational Course; price 2s. 
sewed, and 2s, 6d. cloth boards. 

This work contains the History of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland in one continuous narrative, from the earliest period to the 
present time, and is the only book of the kind which gives a view 
of the organisation of the government, laws, commerce, manu- 
factures, and resources of the empire. 


Il. 

The Laws of Harmonious Colouring, applied 
to interior decorations, manufactures, and other useful purposes 
connected with the combination of colours. A third edition, by 

). R. Hay, house-painter, Edinburgh. Price ,7s. with en- 
gravings coloured, and 3s. 6d, with plain diagrams for colouring. 
This work is specially intended for house-painters, paper- 
stainers, carpet manufacturers, and all others whose taste requires 
to be exercised in the ion and of colours, 





III. 

The Scottish Angler. By Thomas Tod 
Stoddart, Esq. Second edition, enlarged, prics 2s. 6d. cloth 
lettered. 

Published by W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; and Orr and 
Smith, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


SIR yer MACKIN —— 
vols. 32s. boar 


In2 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ‘the Right Hon. 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Edited by his Son, ROBERT JAMES MACKINTOSH, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
ys n 12mo. price 3s. in boards, the 4th edition of 
MANU! AL for the PARISH PRIEST ; 


being a few Hints on the Pastoral Care to the Younger 
Clergy of the Church of England : from an Elder Brother, 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





8 New Burlington Street, March 19, 1836, 

Mr. Bentley nese Care the following 
NEW WORKS. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo0. 

TAIN £728 iT 


By the Author of “* A Year in Spain,” &c. 


Il. 
The Devoted. 


Lady Charlotte Bury, 
Authoress of « Flirtation,” &c, 


E D. 


3 vols, 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 characteristic Illustrations, 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
By Frances Trollope, 
Author of “ Domestic “— of the Americans,” &c. 


The Monarchy of the Middle Classes. 


By Henry L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Vv. 
Ben Brace ; 
The Last of Nelson's Agamemnons. 
y Captain Chamier, R.N 
Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &e. 3 vols. 
vi. 
2d edition, revised, with Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
Memoirs of Lieut-General Sir Thomas 


Picton, G.C.B. 
Including his Correspondence, 
From the Originals i in the possession of the Family, &c. 
By H. B. Robinson, Esq. 
Vil, 
2d edition, revised and corrected, in 8 vols, small 8vo. 
with a Portrait of the Author, 
A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, &c. 


y A. De Lamartine. 


Ill. 
3d edition, revised, with numerous Additions, in 2 vols. post 
vo. with additional Plates, price 2is. 

A Steam Voyage down the Danube ; 
With Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey. 
By Michael J. Quin, 

Author of “ A Visit to Spain.” 
Iso, just ready, 
In 8vo. with Portrait of Lord Napier, from an original 
Painting by Raeburn, 
Memoirs of Lord Napier, 
Including an Account of the Mission to Canton, in 1834 (by 
order of the British Government). 
By Captain Marryat, R.N. C.B 


11. 
Seymour of Sudley ; 
Or, the Last of the Franciscans. 
By Hannah D, Burdon, 3 vols. 


lll. 
Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Including original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Politi- 
cal and Literary Personages, Court Wits and Beauties, of the 
latter part of the a of George I11., and of the Regency. 
By Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, Bart, 
1n 3 vols. 8vo. 


Iv. 
A Visit to the White Man’s Grave 
(Sierra Leone). 
By Francis H. Rankin, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 


Vv. 
Mr. Hope’s “* Anastasius ” 
Is the next Work to appear in 
The Standard Novels and Romances, 
Tobe published on the 28d instant, embellished with Two 
Engravings, from Designs by Cawse. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 15s, boards, 


GE ERMONS, Doctrinal and Practical. 
By the Rev. JosEPH BAYLIS, M.A. 

Late Rector of St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester; Vicar of Mickle- 
ton cum Ebrington, in that County; and Chaplain to his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort. 

ondon: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, Statoners’ Hall Court; 
Hatchi ard and Son, et ; and T. Jew, Gloucester. 


8vo. price 12s, in boards, 


S# iRMONS , asuly Critical and Explanatory. 
By J. PARSONS, B.D. 
Honorary Associate of the Royal Society of Literature. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; and T. Jew, Gloucester. 





In 1 yol. small 8vo. price 6s, in cloth boards, a new Edition, 


with Additions and A O'D 
HE IN E Y. 


LIFE of RO 
By LIEUT-GENERAL MU a 
Printed for 2 ore Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


MISS ‘SMITH'S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. 
S° NGS of the ALHAMBRA. 
By MISS SMITH, of the Down House, Dorset. 
Author of “ English Melodies,” and other Musical Compositions. 
Saunders and Onley, C Conduit Street, Hanover r Square. 
New Report of the Church Commissioners. 
n 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 
HE SECOND REPORT of HIS 
MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS Appointed to con- 
sider the State of the Established Church, dated March 4, 1836, 
to which is prefixed, the First Report, dated March 17, 1835. 
Published by Authority, 
These Repertas clean aves iA se connected with the Inquiry 
icclesiastical Duties and Revenues. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churebyard, and Waterloo Place, 
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ST 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





APPROPRIATE EASTER GIFT. 


THE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE AND MISSIONARY 
ANNUAL, 1836. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. 
Small Quarto, with 17 Engravings, elegantly bound in morocco, price 15s. 


The Rev. J. A. James. 
“ I¢ ie an interesting, and able, and valuable miscellany; it contains many well-written contributions both in prose and verse. 
The decorative part of the work is exceedingly well done; the plates are beautifully executed.” 


Archdeacon Wrangham. 
“It isa truly elegant and interesting production; and must, I should hope, experience, as ] am gure it very abundantly deserves, 
a very extensive circulation.” 
Amelia Opie. 
“It is a beautifully gotten-up work; and having, at length, read it through, I can give an opinion of the merit of the contents, 
and I think them great. It will be a credit to readers of all classes, if it becomes a popular annual,” 


It is, indeed, Il got up, and rivals its worldly c f fame, int exte iw 
es n well g it 1 tito: 1 i 1 d lly; while Ih i y 
y compe rsfor annual fame, internally and externa nile ope it ma 
The Rev. Thomas Raffles. 


« It is, indeed, a beautiful volume, and worthy, so far as I have yet been able to judge by comparison, the highest place amongst 
the annuals of the coming year. The plates are exquisi nd quite equal to any, and, in my opinion, superior to most, in that class 
of publications; and this is saying not a little in their praise. T'can conceive of no present more suitable or acceptable to our young 
people of education and taste.” 

The Rev. J. M. Cunningham. 


‘* The prints are, most of them, of such dear friends of my own, and are so capital, that they are quite a treasure tome. Every one 
must wish you sucoess in soi an und k 





3 E The Rev. George C. Boase. 

« The subject of your Annual surely is an interesting one; and, I think, even to the thoughtless, is capable of being made 40.” 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 

“ Some of the pieces are very elegant and tastefu!, and the decorations beautiful. I cannot tell you how much the exquisitely 


ni aoa and striking picture of Mr. Wilberforee delighted me. As I look at it, I can almost fancy lam again conversing 





FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK, 1836. 


With Poetical Mlustrations by L.E.L. 

Demy 4to., containing 36 highly finished Engravings, handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 
It isa luxury of the highest sort; something we can gaze on with interest when left alone, and make matter of pleasing and 
fitable d when in pany. This is‘ The Lady's Own Book.'"—Glasgow Argus. 

“« A truly beautiful volume, well calculated to delight the mind of every person of genuine taste and refinement.” — Rdinburgh 
Secession Magasine, 

*,* Numerous inquirers are respectfully informed that the early Volumes of Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap 
Book having been reprinted during the present month, complete Sets of the Work, from 1832 to 1836, may now 
be had. 





Sets of the 5 Volumes, 5/.; Separately, 21s. 
Fach Volume containing 36 Engravings in 4to., with Poetical Illustrations by L.E.L. 





FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP BOOK. 


By Bernard Barton. 


Forming a handsome Family Present and School Prize. Small 4to. 20 Engravings on Steel, handsomely bound, 
gilt edges, price 8s. 

« This sweet and interesting volume does honour to the heart and talent of Bernard Barton. There is not a sentiment to which 
it fe not good to accustom the youthful ear to listen; there is not a moral inculcation which it is not beneficial to impress upon the 
juvenile mind.”—Literary Gasette. 

«“ This is a sweet book for young people, most richly ornamented, and written with no ordinary taste. We commend it much to 
our young friends.” —Bvangelical Magazine. 





In Three Volumes, handsomely bound, 3/, 3s. 
WESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND, ILLUSTRATED ; 


Containing upwards of Two Hundred Views, drawn from Nature by Thomas Allom, with Descriptions by T. Rose. 
« This work establishes the fact, that Britain can boast of scenery not to be surpassed in the world, though the fashion of the 
times may tempt the thoughtless to foreign lands in quest of b landscape.”. lisle Journal. 
« It impresses us with the notion, that we have never before seen any thing éo truly cheap—cheap, we mean in the inviting 
sense of the term, and without to mere price, except as compared with intrinsic value. We recommend the work to the 
attention of our readers, as one which it is almost a duty to patronise.”—Court Journal, 





IN THE PRESS. 
On the 24th instant will be published, 


BUNYAN’S “PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” ILLUSTRATED; 


wings, from Original Drawings by Melville, Vignette Title by J. M. W. Turner, 
W. Derby. With a Life of Bunyan, by Josiah Conder, Esq.; and extracts from 
subjects represented, by Bernard Barton. Quarto, tastefully bound and gilt, 


In a Series of Fourteen En, 
Professor, R.A., and a Portrait 
the Work, and descriptions of t 
price 10e. 


London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Oliphant, Edinburgh; and Cumming, Dublin. 








Second Edition of Redding’s Wines, 
In 8vo0. with 16 highly finished Wood Engravings by Baxter, 
clot’, lettered, price 16s. 

HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 

of MODERN WINES: with considerable Improve- 

ments and Additions; comprising the latest Parliamentary 
Reports on French Wines, and other Statistical Information, 
and a new Preface developing the System of the Port Wine 


Trade. 
By CYRUS REDDING. 
‘Some curious facts are put forward in the Preface.” — 
Ul ma 


REV. ROWLAND HILL. 
In a neat pocket volume, price 4s. cloth and lettered, 
ATURE REFLECTIONS 
J and DEVOTIONS of the REV. ROWLAND 
HILL, A.M. in his Old Age. 
By the Rev. EDWIN SIDNEY, A.M. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 
By whom also are published, of the same Author, 
1. The Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M., 
compiled from Authentic Documents, with a Portrait. The 
Third Edition, with Corrections and Additions, price 12s. cloth 


boards. 

2. The Life, Ministry, and Selections from 
the Remains, of the Rev. Samuel Walker, B,A. formerly of 
Truro, 8vo. price 134 cloth boards, 


A ° 
«* It has received several additions both in the body and the 
A ix. * ** The great novelty of this edition, however, 
is Port. * * * Need a book of established character be recom- 
mended when it treats of matter coming so home to every one’s 
pocket and palate ? ""—Speetator. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





IS 


BOOKS IN THE PREss, 
To be ready on Monday next, 


THE RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT 
ate P.P, of Watergrasshill, in th. , 
Ireland. Collected and arranged by OLIVER Yous Cort, 
Eighteen Illustrations by ALFRED CROQUIS. —_ 
2 2 Vols. small Octavo, price one Guinea, 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 
Just ready, in 4to. 16s. boards, _ oral 
[DEX LIBRORUM PROHIBITORUY 
aSIXTO V., PAPA, Confectus et Publicatus; at vw," 
Successoribus ejus in Sede Romana Suppressus. “ilies 
hint Edente storms MENDHAM, A.M. 
@ impression consisting of only 125 i A 
. a sone — = ‘pplication 
London : James Duncan, 37 


» Row. 





. g PPR GOTT i ar 
Will be ready on the 2ist instant, in 2 vols, Post Bro. 
J al ‘ 
OWENSTEIN, KING of tk 
FORESTS. A Tale. 
By the Author of *‘ Two Years at Sea.” 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
sinihadisaasibriesgias $$$ —_________ 
New Work by the Author of ‘* Two Old Men's Tales,” 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE WOODS and FIELDS; being: 
Second Series of «‘ The Two Old Men's Tales,” 


II. 
Inklings of Adventure. 


By N. P. Willis, Esq. 
Author of “ Pencillings by the Way.” 
(Just ready.) 


Ill. 
Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. 
By the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” “The Last Daysof 
Pompeii,” &c. 


Iv. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. 
By the Author of “* Peter Simple,” “‘ Jacob Faithful,” &. 
“ We think this the best tale that Captain Marryat has yx 
penned.”"—Sun, ‘ 


v. 
My Aunt Pontypool. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


vi. 

Agnes de Mansfeldt. 

By the Author of “ Highways and Byways,” 
“This novel is superior to any of Mr. Grattan’s previous pre 
ductions.”’"—Sunday Times. 
VII. 
Companion to the Language of Flowers. 
n 1 small volume, elegantly. ound, 
The Book of Flowers. 
By Mrs, Hale. 


Vill, 2 
The Naval Service. 
By Capt, Glascock. 
“ The sailor's vade-mecum, A work which no seaman shouldbe 
without.”"—John Bull, 


Ix, 
2d edition, 2 vols. 
The Student. 
By the Author of «* Eugene Aram,” “ England and the 
English,” &c. 


x. 
Sir Wm. Gell's New Work. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a beautiful Map, 
Rome and its Vicinity. 
Sir Wm. Gell 


By le 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
—ainaaiecaenae 





COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 

The next Work to appear in Shilling Numbers, in the New 
Weekly Issue of the above popular Series of the best moder 
Works of Fiction, will be 4 

R. WARD’S TREMAINE 
To be completed in Six One-Shilling Numbers, with s 

Portrait of the Author and three other Embellishments, by the 

Findens. The First Number to appear on March 19th. 
This collection, now in course of publication in periodical 

volumes and in weekly shilling numbers, contains:— 

4 


ad. 
Mr. Smith’s Brambletye 
House ...- 


Mr. Bulwer’s Pelham ..... 6 6 
Mr. Bulwer’s Disowned.... 6 6 
Capt. Marryat’s Frank Mr. Lister's Gr 

Mildmay eoeeessees 6 61 Lady Morgan 

Any of which may be had separately. ‘ 

* Colburn’s ‘ Modern Novelists’ present a series Fh a 
of fiction that have most tended, with the writings of aa 4 
Scott, to elevate this description of literature. This publica 
exhibits a conc ion o' ginative genius. —G lobe. abe 
The best works of the following distinguished authors w! 
= in this series: Lord Molgnm- 
Hook Lady C. Bury 
Lady Morgan. 
Mrs. Shelley 
Miss Burney 
Miss Aitkin. 
all 


———— 


AM anarceh 





Galt 

Frazer 

Carne 
Glascock 
Cunningham 
Maturin 

R. Bentley, and 


Marryat 

H. Smith 

Ward Grattan 

D' Israeli Banim 
Published for Henry Colburn, by 
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